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ARTICLES 


Science and Philosophy in the USSR 
C. OLGIN 


The conference of philosophers and scientists held in Moscow in October 
1958, the most important conference so far organized in connection with the 
campaign of ideological reconstruction launched in 1956 under the slogan of 
“the creative development of Marxism-Leninism,” passed unnoticed in the outside 
world, which is understandable since it received virtually no publicity in the 
USSR. On October 22, 1958, Pravda contented itself with mentioning the opening 
session in a perfunctory manner very different from the fanfares usual on such 
occasions, even though the conference was attended, as we are now informed, 
by no less than twenty full and thirty corresponding members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR, fifteen full and thirty-four corresponding members of 
specialized academies and academies in the Union republics, 186 university and 
college workers, 240 researchers and 75 Party, administrative and other officials, 
together with an unspecified number of scientists and philosophers from Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania and East Germany. Just before the confer- 
ence, the Central Committee organ Kommunist published an antirevisionist 
harangue delivered at the conference by M. B. Mitin, without alluding to the 
conference itself. In January 1959, Voprosy filosofii carried a précis of the papers 
read by A. D. Aleksandrov on relativity and by Academician V. A. Fok on 
quantum mechanics, which were followed in the next issue by a summary of the 
opening and closing speeches of leading members of the organizing committee. 
During the next few months, the same journal printed several articles by leading 
scientists which appear to be revised versions of papers read at the conference, 
again without mentioning the conference itself. 

Why this delay and secretiveness? A partial answer, at least, to this question 
may be found in the full verbatim report published by the Academy of Sciences 
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in late 1959 under the title Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science 
in a restricted edition of 6,000 copies—i. e., barely enough to go round the partic- 
ipants and the main scientific and educational institutions of the Communist bloc.! 


It is beyond the scope of the present article to give even a cursory analysis 
of the scientific and philosophic content of the seven major papers by leading 
Soviet scientists on subjects ranging from relativity to cybernetics, the 40-odd 
speeches and criticisms made by their colleagues and the 100 or so written contri- 
butions from all the corners of the Soviet empire. The aim of the article is rather 
to indicate the chief points in these papers and discussions which throw light on 
post-Stalin developments in the relations between dialectical materialism and 
natural science. It seems that by the time of the conference these developments 
had reached something like a crossroads. One way was that indicated in the 
1956-60 program of ideological reconstruction drafted in 1955 by the Institute 
of Philosophy of the USSR on instructions from the Presidium of the Academy 
and approved at the Twentieth Party Congress in 1956.* This amounted to a 
complete reconstruction of the natural-science component of dialectical material- 
ism in accordance with Lenin’s open letter of 1922 “On the Meaning of Militant 
Materialism,” which called for a thorough revision of some fundamental posits 
of Marxist materialism. The other would mean a virtual return to Stalin’s, i.e., 
Engels’, version of dialectical materialism, with the new findings of science 
accommodated as far as possible within the old framework. The first of these 
two courses is favored by the great majority of the scientists actively participating 
in the reconstruction program and by a section of the philosophers. The second 
is the last hope of the Stalinists among the “workers on the ideological front,” 
who have been effecting a steady comeback under cover of the wave of anti- 
revisionism following the events in Hungary and Poland. In their fight against 
the reformers, the antirevisionists are prepared to use any weapon, the most 
potent being criticism by those Soviet scientists who have largely kept out of 
the ideological battle but who disagree on purely scientific grounds with their 
ideologically committed “reformist” colleagues. 

The leading members of the conference organizing committee, at any rate, 
seem to have been fully aware of the delicate situation created by the necessity 
of guarding against overt revisionism without killing off altogether the reformist 
spirit which had dominated the philosophy of science since the open admission 
at the Twentieth Party Congress of the ideological débacle during the closing years 
of the Stalin era. The conference chairman, Academician A. N. Nesmeyanov, 
was doubtless expressing his own thoughts as well as those of the progres- 
sives when he said, speaking of the role of philosophy in scientific theory: 
“All of us, particularly the Academy’s presidium, feel the necessity and at the 


1 Filosofskie problemy sovremennogo estestvoznaniya: Trudy Vsesoyuznogo soveshchaniya po filosofskim 
voprosam estestvoznaniya (Philosophical Problems of Contemporary Natural Science: Proceedings of the 
All-Union Conference on Philosophical Questions of Natural Science), Moscow, 1959. 

2 Voprosy filosofii, 1955, No. 5, pp. 191—99. See also C. Olgin, “Lenin’s Philosophical Legacy: 
The Reconstruction of Dialectical Materialism,” Bulletin, 1959, No. 1. (On page 10 of the latter article, 
the Presidium is erroneously referred to as being that of the Institute of Philosophy). 

















same time the complete inadequacy of the integrating function—that of giving a 
fuller understanding and purposefulness to this rushing torrent of scientific 
development.” He immediately qualified this extremely liberal statement by 
saying that this integrating factor could be found only in dialectical materialism, 
but insisted that the philosophers engaged on the task of integrating science 
and dialectical materialism must develop the methodology of Marxist dialectical 
materialism only on the basis of a profound study of the facts of contemporary 
science. This they must do in accordance with Lenin’s instructions. Academician 
Nesmeyanov did not, however, specify where these instructions were to be found, 
and left his audience to guess whether the pronouncements of the Founding 
Fathers and of Lenin himself in his earlier works were to be treated as per- 
enially valid or were to be “historicized,” which was certainly the meaning of his 
“philosophical legacy.” 

Academician K. V. Ostrovityanov, representing the Ministry of Higher Edu- 
cation of the USSR, was even more noncommital. What was required, said 
Ostrovityanov, was a “materialist generalization of the attainments of contem- 
porary physics, biology and physiology, a development of the critique of idealist 
and metaphysical viewpoints in natural science.” This, of course, might cover 
anything short of propounding the disappearance of matter or the existence of 
a divine creator. His appeal to scientists and philosophers to form a “friendly 
collective” in solving this problem on the basis of dialectical materialism leaves 
wide open the question as to which dialectical materialism he meant—Stalin’s or 
the reformers’. 

In almost all the papers read, with the exception of those whose authors 
openly declared their philosophical innocence, this question was a recurrent one. 


The Four Philosophers 


“‘A Great Ideological Weapon in the Cognition and Transformation of the World,” 
hy Academician M. B. Mitin. Mitin, one of the staunchest Stalinists in the Institute 
of Philosophy, had been removed from ideological activities during the anti- 
Stalinist purge of 1955-56. Unlike that of the turncoat G. F. Aleksandrovy or the 
upstart head of the science section A. A. Maksimov, his removal was an honorable 
one, Mitin being appointed Ambassador to China. His reappearance on the 
ideological scene as a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii and 
particularly the tone of his address at the conference are proof of the effectiveness 
of the Stalinists’ comeback. 

There is a story that the witty Professor Baskin, when asked why Mitin, who 
had never produced a single original thought in his numerous interpretations of 
Stalin’s dialectical materialism, had been elected full member of the Academy, 
replied, “Precisely for this reason.” Mitin’s address, which immediately followed 
Ostrovityanov’s, fully confirms this story. We are back in Stalin’s dialectical 
materialism—without Stalin, it is true, but with most of the Stalinist vocabulary 
and contempt for logical argument. Mitin condemns out of hand positivism, 
physical idealism, pragmatism, fideism—in fact, all isms except dialectical material- 





ism—without even bothering to describe the features that distinguish them in 
relation to natural science. “With the Party, in the name of Lenin, against revision- 
ism”—such was the sum total of Mitin’s argument. Mitin pointed out that in 
1909 Lenin had recognized only two philosophies—the idealist in the service of 
capitalism and the “materialist” as the weapon of the revolutionary proletariat. 
And Lenin, according to Mitin, was right, for to embark upon the discussion of 
finer points is to weaken one’s position and possibly to fall into revisionism, as 
did the renegade Marxists of Yugoslavia. Unlike Zhdanov at the “philosophical 
conference” of 1947, Mitin did not say that he spoke in the name of the Central 
Committee; but his speech, as stated, was printed by the Central Committee’s 
organ before the conference had even begun. At any rate, a definite note of 
warning to the reformers of dialectical materialism, or “historicizers”’ of the 
classics, was contained in his reference to that “historical document of our time,” 
the “Declaration of the World Communist and Workers’ Parties” issued at the 
Moscow conference immediately preceding that of the scientists and philosophers. 
Although Mitin did not say so, everyone present must have known that this 
Declaration branded revisionism of any kind as the worst internal enemy of 
Communism. With Lenin’s Materialism and Empiriocriticism, a work specifically 
directed against revisionism, in his hand, so to speak, Mitin admonished those 
assembled to close their ranks against this enemy. None except Fok queried his 
arguments; nor did Mitin deem it necessary to reply to Fok. 


“V. I. Lenin and Philosophical Questions of Contemporary Physics,” by Member of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences M. E. Omelyanovsky. Very different from Mitin’s 
Stalinist rhetoric, Omelyanovsky’s polemic against both positivism and mechan- 
ism in physics leaned heavily on Lenin’s Philosophical Notebooks and his letter 
“On the Meaning of Militant Materialism’’—i. e., on Lenin’s reformist philosophi- 
cal legacy. Nor was he loath to choose from the former work quotations which 
show quite clearly that Lenin was often merely rewriting Hegel’s pronouncements 
on such categories as continuity and discontinuity, causality and interconnected- 
ness, which had found no place in Materialism and Empiriocriticism. When arguing 
against the Copenhagen school, Omelyanovsky invariably referred to the works 
of Bohr and Heisenberg or Max Born and their interpreters, which he analyzed 
with a degree of fairness and logicality regarded by the Stalinists (and Lenin in 
his Materialism and Empiriocriticism) as a superfluous luxury approaching eclecticism. 


Dialectical jargon still obscured his argumentation, but such passages as the 
attempt to redefine the meaning of dynamic causal connections in terms of 
quantum mechanics and to strike a balance between the dynamic and the purely 
statistical interpretations certainly marked a great step forward for a professional 
dialectical materialist. In making this attempt, he made use of the opportunity 
offered by the friendly dispute between Professor Blokhintsev, proponent of the 
statistical theory in quantum mechanics, and V. A. Fok, who seeks to amend 
Heisenberg’s and Bohr’s “probability” wave theories in line with dialectical 
materialism. Following the line of thought of Hegel and Whitehead, he treated 
probability as something physically existing though awaiting realization, and thus, 
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proceeding from a dialectical materialist viewpoint, arrived at the features 
distinguishing Fok’s and Blokhintsev’s interpretations of certain facts of quantum 
mechanics. Fok, defending the thesis that wave functions and laws belong to a 
separate object, had underlined the probability aspect of reality. Blokhintsev, 
referring wave functions to ensembles, had stressed reality as accomplished 
possibility. In Omelyanovsky’s view, a synthesis of the two was the best solution. 


Elsewhere, Omelyanovsky quoted extensively from Lenin’s Philosophical 
Notebooks to show that Lenin was preoccupied with trying to work out for him- 
self the interplay of Hegelian categories, and demonstrated fairly convincingly 
that they are reflected in the physical content of modern physics. He quoted a 
very significant criticism addressed originally to the metaphysical-—i. e., mechanist 
—materialists, whom Lenin reproached for not applying Hegelian dialectics to 
physics, understandably refraining from adding that the reproach can be leveled 
against all Marxists (including Mitin) who consider Materialism and Empiriocriticism 
as Lenin’s final word on man’s relation to the material world. (This omission 
of Omelyanovsky’s was made good by the philosopher V. P. Chertkov later on 
in the discussion.) 


As opposed to Mitin, whose sole concern was to warn off the revisionists, 
Omelyanovsky obviously belongs to those who took the Twentieth Party 
Congress at its word and regard the “creative development of Marxism-Leninism” 
as something more than empty rhetoric. He quoted from Lenin’s letter “On the 
Meaning of Militant Materialism,” the clearest indictment of the poverty of 
official Communist philosophy at the turn of the century: “We must understand 
that without a solid philosophical foundation no natural science, no materialism 
can hold out against the pressure of bourgeois ideas and the reinstatement of a 
bourgeois world outlook.” He then went on to indict Stalinist dialectical material- 
ism on his own account: “A dogmatic understanding of Marxism, detachment 
from the practice of socialist construction, falling behind life-such are the 
serious faults in the work of our philosophers [including Mitin?] and of other 
figures in Soviet social sciences that were subjected to justified criticism by the 
[Twentieth Party] Congress.” Omelyanovsky made no bones about the fact 
that the materialism of Marx and rngels had hitherto been left hanging in the 
air: “Theoretical generalizations of empirical facts are indispensable not only 
for natural science: they are also required by Marxist philosophy. ... For example, 
the theory of causality, the problem of space and time and their infinity, the prob- 
lem of matter, . . . possibility and reality and many other questions can no longer 
be interpreted as they were interpreted, say, 20—30 years ago . . .” There follows 
almost a page of accusations leveled against Soviet philosophers at large for 
neglecting the study of natural science, for ill-judged criticism of idealist theories 
and an unimaginative approach to the integration of science as found in dialectical 
materialism. All this had, of course, been heard at the Twentieth Party Congress 
and had been repeated immediately afterward in Voprosy filosofii, but it is startling 
to see such blunt accusations coming on top of Mitin’s antirevisionist diatribes, 
even though Omelyanovsky had done his best to hedge by referring to harmful 





accusations by crypto-positivists and to exaggerated wholesale condemnation 
of Stalin’s theoretical contribution. In his spoken address, Omelyanovsky 
treated the positivists Heisenberg and Bohr with even greater respect than in 
the printed paper, and in his concluding reply he came out very definitely on 
the side of Fok, with regard not only to his scientific but also to his philo- 
sophical views. “The fact that V. A. Fok is a great scientist is well known to 
all of us, but he also defends dialectical materialism in such a way that it would 
be well if our philosophers defended it in the same manner. This is my deep 
conviction.” 


Ovchinnikov’s Criticism of Aleksandrov. N. F, Ovchinnikov did not deliver a 
main paper, but commented at length upon that read by Aleksandrov. In view 
of Ovchinnikov’s authority as the author of many books and articles on philo- 
sophical aspects of physics, his comments are of particular importance. While 
Omelyanovsky, the leading Ukrainian reformist, had made it his business to 
vindicate philosophically V. A. Fok, who was suspected of positivist sympathies, 
Ovchinnikov, a prominent Moscow dialectician, as though to redress the balance, 
attacked Fok’s colleague A. D. Aleksandrov. In substance, he repeated the 
accusations leveled at Fok and Aleksandrov by the ideologists at the conference 
of 1954, but he did so less pointedly. The reason for this was that the conformist 
ideologists’ only prop in scientific theory, Shteinman’s “Materialistic Interpreta- 
tion of Relativity,” seems to have become too much of a ballast and has been 
dropped overboard. Ovchinnikov was, therefore, reduced to arguing that 
Aleksandrov, having set out to correct the /ogic of Einstein’s formulations, had 
failed to do so. For this attack Fok and Aleksandrov, or Aleksandrov alone, had 
admittedly opened the way by talking of “‘material’’ connections between events, 
the “material” background of radiation, etc. Ovchinnikov reminded Aleksandrov 
of this: “A rational theory, says Aleksandrov, must start from the material ties 
between events, and from the general laws which these ties exhibit it must deduce 
our concepts and laws of spatio-temporal relations.” In fact, however, according 
to Ovchinnikov (and one cannot but agree with him), the basis of the Fok- 
Aleksandrov theory—i.e., that from which one must start, the absolute—is seen 
by the authors not in material links but in the spatio-temporal reJationship itself. 
No one, said Ovchinnikov, denied scientists the right to abstract, but Aleksandrov 
had done more than this: he had replaced the concept of material links, the material 
interaction between one event and another, by that of precession or succession. 
It should be noted that Aleksandrov, otherwise a very able and ruthless speaker, 
failed to refute Ovchinnikov’s accusation convincingly (at any rate in the view 
of the present writer), and the silence surrounding the theory of relativity and 
the whole complex of questions concerning spatio-temporal relationships becomes 
all the more understandable after reading through Ovchinnikov’s arguments. 


As to Ovchinnikov, he proceeded to throw an interesting light upon one of 
the problems confronting those responsible for the program of ideological 
reconstruction. In the USSR, said Ovchinnikov, two extreme points of view 
had become established. On the one hand, scientists had considered that an 
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intimate knowledge of a particular branch of science guaranteed the correct 
positing and solution of philosophical problems pertaining to that branch. On 
the other hand, there were still some Soviet philosophers who considered that a 
philosophically correct approach to such problems sufficed in itself for their 
correct solution. As a result, the specific character of philosophical problems of 
natural science had been lost from view. Philosophers, if they were engaged 
with problems in this sphere at all, were occupying themselves with a study of 
the world outlook of prominent scientists, although this properly belonged to 
the history of philosophy or the history of science. In the meanwhile, the evolution 
of science and of its logic was being neglected: at all events, there was a dearth of 
works on the subject. In the present instance, it was necessary to reconstruct the 
logic of one particular theory, the theory of relativity, but, said Ovchinnikov, 
taking a dig at Aleksandrov, it was considered unnecessary to construct a general 
theory covering all the facts under examination: hence empiricism. Ovchinnikov 
was, of course, prevaricating: Aleksandrov’s thesis has a very specific logic, the 
logic of Leninist-Hegelian dialectics, but unfortunately for the antireformists its 
application to the facts of relativity has produced a theory incompatible with 
the Stalin-Engels concept of space and time. 


“Regarding the Correlation of the Forms of Movement of Matter in Nature,” by 
B. M. Kedrov. Professor Kedrov’s integrity and his enlightened views on the 
relation between science and philosophy (within the limits of, say, Lenin’s 
philosophical legacy) had already been proved by his courageous stand in defense 
of Professor A. Markov in 1947, which had cost Kedrov his post as chief editor 
of Voprosy filosofii. He had recanted following the repression of Lenin’s philo- 
sophical legacy, but could never be described as a turncoat. Some time ago he 
was reinstated as a member of the editorial board of Voprosy filosofii, and his 
views must carry weight. His 75-page paper—by far the longest read at the 
conference—was, unlike those of Omelyanovsky and Ovchinnikov, who polem- 
icized for or against specific physical theories, largely noncontroversial from the 
scientific point of view: one might almost call it trivial, were it not for the 
support it gave to Oparin’s search for the origins of life in the earliest phase of 
the earth’s history. From the standpoint of reformist versus antirevisionist views 
on dialectical materialism, however, it was neither trivial nor noncontroversial. 


Engels had divided the forms of movement of matter into four categories: 
mechanical (masses), physical (molecules), chemical (atoms), and organic or 
biological (proteins).* Such a division, just possible in the mid-nineteenth century, 
was, of course, already absurdly inadequate at the turn of the century, and is 
now completely out of place in a philosophy of science. Kedrov tacitly admitted 
this and put forward an amended and enlarged system which took care of atomic 
and subatomic physics and introduced a “geological form of movement” omitted by 
Engels. He defended Engels’ insistence on the independent status of the “chemical 


3 On page 154 of Filosofskie problemy sovremennogo estestvoznaniya..., the mechanical form of 
movement is associated with molecules and the physical form with masses, instead of vice versa. 
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form,” but admitted that physicists and physical chemists are to a certain extent 
justified in claiming that chemistry should be considered a subdivision of physics: 
in fact, he quoted Lenin in support of the view. In Kedrov’s revised system, 
chemistry of necessity occupies a position midway between two main sections 
of physics—subatomic and molecular—, which certainly does not support Engels’ 
predilection for regarding the “chemical form” as one of the basic forms of the 
movement of matter, and his argument for the retention of the “‘chemical form,” 
in spite of efforts to hide this fact, comes dangerously close to the pragmatic 
argument of convenience. 


The main interest in this part of Kedrov’s thesis lies in his derivation of the 
biological form not from the geological but directly from the molecular-physical. 
This point brings him, as stated, into close contact with Oparin’s theory and 
places him fairly and squarely with the reformists. 


The second point which confirms his allegiance to reform occupies no more 
than three pages, but is very enlightening as an illustration of the difficulties in 
which the dialecticians find themselves in constructing a metaphysical framework 
for modern physics. In attempting to find a place in his system for macromechanical 
movement, Kedrov admitted that this was no easy matter, for all the actual 
movement of macroobjects which we observe represents no more than a part 
abstracted from the very complex processes which determine this movement. 
In arriving at the concept of mechanical movement, we ignore all qualities of 
objects except mass and position in space-time; we are thereby enabled to get 
down to dynamics; proceeding with our abstractions, we drop mass and arrive 
at kinematics. (In passing, it may be noted that this “geometrical” form of move- 
ment is still, in Kedrov’s view, a real aspect of a real movement of all macro- 
objects, which brings Kedrov into line with the Fok-Aleksandrov kinematic 
interpretation of relativity.) From here, Kedrov continued, by dropping the time 
element, we reach geometry proper and thence mathematics. (This argument 
is not clear: why not mathematics direct {rom kinematics?—except that, historically, 
Kedrov is right.) Once we have reached mathematics, we proceed via algebra, 
analytical mathematics and the theory of numbers to mathematical logic and 
thence to formal logic. Kedrov went on: “‘The relation of the mechanical form 
of movement to the other forms... is now defined, not as that of a lower... to 
higher forms, . . . but as that of an abstracted aspect of movement to its concrete 
forms, which include this abstraction.” Exactly the same argument, he concluded, 
applies to micromechanical movement. 


“<< 


Kedrov’s thesis evoked Jittle criticism except as regards terminology: it was 
suggested that the terminology used at present, which is often derived from 
translations of the classics, is out of date. An interesting suggestion, not in connec- 
tion with the thesis but quoted by Kedrov in his concluding spee h, was that 
made by E. Kolman concerning the inclusion of Anaximander’s xzegov as a 
primordial form of matter in motion—which distances him even farther from the 
concepts of the classics of Marxism. 
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The Seven Scientists 


“The Philosophical Content and Significance of the Theory of Relativity,” by A. D. 
Aleksandrov. This paper contained little more of interest to the general : rei ce 
than was already known from the précis published in V/oprosy filosofii and reviewed 
earlier in these columns. Two points stand out clearly. One is Aleksandrov’s 
eagerness to make the doctrine of the absolute space-time relationship acceptable 
to the orthodox by much talk, in his reply to questions as well as in his original 
paper, of “material” signals, “material” links, “material” interconnections 
between events, as conditioning this relationship—an attempt to placate orthodoxy 
which, as we have seen from Ovchinnikov’s speech, had failed in its purpose. 
The other is Aleksandrov’s insistence, which appeats odd in the circumstances, 
upon the important role played by the work of the Irish mathematician Alfred 
Robb in the genesis of the doctrine. This raises a question which the present 
writer is not in a position to answer but which he hopes may be answered by a 
reader with a specialized knowledge of the mathematics of relativity—namely, 
whether Robb’s work is scientifically as significant as Aleksandrov made it out to 
be. If it is and has nevertheless been neglected by Einstein and his positivist 
followers because, as Aleksandrov maintained, Robb worked on an antipositivist 
development of Minkowski’s theories, this would be one of the severest condem- 
nations to date of positivism as such. On the other hand, if Robb’s work proved 
to be scientifically negligible, we should be left with the puzzle as to why Fok, 
one of the leading Soviet physicists not only in theory but also in technical 
matters, should attach so much importance to it, and why his colleague Alek- 
sandrov should stick to the Lorentz-Minkowski-Robb genealogy of their doctrine 
in the face of obvious official displeasure. 


“* Regarding the Interpretation of Quantum Mechanics,” by Academician V. A. Fok. 
The connection between Fok’s views on the physical meaning of quantum 
mechanics and the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine of an absolute space-time structure 
is not at first glance obvious. His thesis was in the main designed to vindicate 
the views of Bohr and Heisenbe rg, founded upon the principle of indeterminancy 
and complimentarity commonly accepted in the West, and to condemn the riv al 
interpretations—the statistical approach of L. I. Mandelshtamm and D. I. Blokhint- 
sev on the one hand and the postulation of hypothetical trajectories of micro- 
objects favored by the school of de Broglie, Vigier and Born, which claims to 
be truly “materialistic,” on the other. In Fok’s view, the statistical approach is 
unjustified since microobjects do not possess the essential quality which makes 
this approach possible in the kinetic theory of heat, v7z., a definite if hidden 
relationship to the observer via the apparatus mechanically registering the 
observation in terms of classical physics. Blokhintsev in his contribution had 
stated that the individual event in atomic physics was predictable. Fok disagreed 
and pointed out that all attempts by Einstein in his discussions with Bohr to 
substantiate this point of view with idealized experiments had ended in failure. 
Fok, however, was much harder on the de Broglie school, which he described 


4 Bulletin, 1960, No. 5. 





as the result of an ill-devised reaction against the early positivism of Bohr and 
Heisenberg, resulting in artificial constructs and ending in a cul-de-sac. In fact, 
he went out of his way to point out that the so-called materialists were advancing 
views which failed to pass the test of practice and were rejecting the inter- 
pretations of Bohr and Heisenberg which alone had stood this test. This, accord- 
ing to Fok, was a perversion of the term “materialism.” He turned sharply 
against the philosopher Mitin, who had taken the “materialist” interpretation 
under his wing, and concluded with a vicious aside: “But as regards your basic 
thesis, Comrade Mitin, that contemporary theoretical physics, in its correct 
understanding, is progressing toward dialectical materialism, with that I am, of 
course, in full agreement.” 


> 


What is the “correct understanding” of a dialectical materialist as regards the 
facts and theories in quantum mechanics? As stated, Fok’s views, on his own 
admission, are very close to those of Bohr and Heisenberg—a fact which led 
Y. P. Terletsky, a mathematician of the de Broglie school, to accuse Fok of 
favoring positivism. Terletsky’s judgments of philosophical questions are, how- 
ever, suspect: in 1955-56, he advanced views on the meaning of relativity which 
were frankly idealistic, being practically indistinguishable from those of Edding- 
ton. His objection to Fok may be due to other reasons, namely, to Fok’s flat 
rejection of the attempt by a group of Soviet scientists, one of whom was Ter- 
letsky himself, to construct a unified non-linear field theory. His condemnation 
of Fok may, therefore, be primarily that of an offended scientist, the philosophical 
argument being thrown in for good measure without giving much thought to 
the matter. 

A better-founded philosophical approach to Fok’s thesis was that of Blokhint- 
sev. According to him, Fok, instead of rejecting the Copenhagen interpretation, 
“distills” all the facts and theories of quantum mechanics, reckoning that in the 
process the “lighter” elements of neopositivism, idealism, etc., will be “evapo- 
rated,” a process wich Blokhintsev was reluctant to condemn. Indeed, Fok devoted 
much of his address to a description of his endeavors to convert Bohr to what 
Fok considered a materialist approach. His own aim was to reshape the concept 
of the “probable.” As for Bohr and Heisenberg, microparticles, in Fok’s view, 
possess both corpuscle and wave characteristics. In interacting with the “appara- 
tus” of the observer, which translates the events into the language of classical 
physics, these characteristics are revealed alternately or simultaneously in accord- 
ance with equations involving elements of indeterminancy and complementarity. 
In quantum mechanics, wave functions refer, not to physical fields in three- 
dimensional space, but to “waves of probability.” So far, we are entirely in accord 
with the Copenhagen school. How does Fok propose to dissociate himself from 
itPp—By objectivizing probability. The wave function describes the objective 
potentiality inherent in the object (the microparticle) to react in a certain way 
with the apparatus. Fok maintains that this potentiality is independent of the ob- 
server, and it seems that he has succeeded in convincing Bohr of the correctness 
of this view. 
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Fok did not state explicitly that this objective probability could exist only if 
the object itself was taken out of our three-dimensional space. But how else can 
it be explained? At any rate, he did imply the reality of Aleksandrov’s four- 
dimensional world structure by his treatment of causal relationships as being 
limited not only by the impossibility of acting upon the past but also by the 
existence of a maximum speed of action and reaction equal to the speed of light 
in vacuo. He also mentioned Pauli’s principle, which postulates quantum inter- 
action as being irreducible to the action of forces in conventional space. 


To sum up, Fok’s thesis indirectly confirms the Fok-Aleksandrov doctrine 
and undermines the alternative interpretations of quantum mechanics which are 
directly (Terletsky, de Broglie) or indirectly (Blokhintsev) opposed to it. 


“Certain Methodological Questions of Cosmogony,” by Academician V. A, Am- 
bartsumyan. The author, a leading Soviet astronomer with very wide and active 
Western contacts, read one of the most liberal papers presented at the conference, 
specifically directed against the unwarranted extrapolition by scientists and 
philosophers of observed fact upon the universe as a whole. Indirectly, Ambart- 
sumyan condemned Engels’ infinities of the material world, in this respect 
echoing the more precise Fok-Aleksandrov treatment of physical “infinity” and 
the relativization of the infinities of space and time, strongly confirmed by the 
astronomer Zelmanov. Apart from this, Ambartsumyan persistently reminded 
his audience that the more powerful telescopes coming into use reveal to an 
increasing extent the anisotropy of the galactic systems, which should make both 
astronomers and philosophers careful regarding generalizations as such. One 
particularly noteworthy point was that while giant telescopes penetrate farther 
and farther into the universe, the actual examination of physical laws pertaining 
to the universe as a whole is carried out in laboratories on earth. Ambartsumyan 
seemed to indicate that there are basic laws of Nature of which we have at present 
no knowledge whatever. At the end of his speech, he addressed a sharp reprimand 
to the philosophers as a whole from the point of view of the scientists: 


We are waiting for that state of affairs to cease in which the philosophers (as, at 
any rate, they have very often done in the past) impeded us in our search for some- 
thing new. When we boldly posited certain questions, when science approached 
something as yet unexplained, something interesting and with deep implications, 
some philosophers tried to hold us back, on the pretext that our scientists were 
[in danger of] lapsing into idealism. The philosophers should know that they are 
heavily in debt, and we desire that our philosophers should make such a profound 
study of the way in which the great and fundamental questions of natural science 
are solved that they may illumine with the torch of philosophic thought the new 
path that is opening up before contemporary science. 


Is this irony or a serious challenge? 


Ambartsumyan admitted Soviet weaknesses in the study of metagalactics due 
to a lack of equipment, but added that work had already been undertaken which 
would bring interesting results. In his concluding speech, he accepted, with 








reservations regarding the limits of extrapolition and the essential nonhomo- 
geneity of the metagalaxy, the relativist, i.e., Einsteinian, cosmology. The over- 
all validity of the Doppler effect was to him proof of an expanding universe, 
which brings him to the “explosion” or at least the “pulsating” theory of the 
world, still neglected in official textbooks on dialectical materialism. 

This, together with his criticism of the activities of the Stalinist ideologists 
in Stalin’s time, places him squarely with the reformists. How, then, are we to 
explain his w illingne ss to lend his authority to Pravda’s condemnation, two years 
later, of Kozyrev’s daring theory of time as a flow of action? Is this the manner 
in which the “reformists,” whether consciously or unconsciously, are now, to 
use Mr. Churchill’s wartime phrase, being made to “pay their passage back’’? 
It is at least a plausible supposition. 


“The Problem of the Origin of ~~ in the Light of the Achievements of Modern 
Natural Science,” by Academician A. I. Oparin. The name of A. I. Oparin has for 
years been associé ated with his theory ot the development of life from inorganic 
matter. Like several of his Western colleagues, he places the origin of life, not in 
the emergence of protoplasm, but in the building of giant carbonic molecules at 
very early stages in the Earth’s existence, thus postulating a vastly greater time 
interval for the intermediate phase of development from lifeless to living matter 
than has so far been accepted by the evolutionists. 

Oparin’s works are widely known in the West, and the relevant section of 
Gustav Wetter’s booklet on philosophy and natural science in the USSR contains 
the gist of his paper presented at the conference and also the main arguments 
produced against it.* These, therefore, will not be reviewed here. We may note, 
however, that Oparin’s main thesis gave the strongest support to Kedrov’s 
remodeling of Engels’ system by considering the development of protolife asa 
process parallel to the evolution of geological formations and not as its conse- 
quence. Oparin’s paper was entirely free from dialectical jargon, and yet a close 
study of it reveals that the author was well versed in the system of Hegelian 
categories, which are interwoven with the scientific arguments. Oparin must, 
therefore, be classified with those scientists who, like Fok and Aleksandrov, are 
opposed to Stalin’s dialectical materialism but not to dialectical materialism as 
they see it. 

Oparin’s contempt for Stalinist conventions is shown quite clearly by the fact 
that throughout the paper he hardly mentioned domestic attainments in his 
branch of science, but on the other hand continually referred to works of Western 
colleagues with whom he seems to be in constant and active contact. It is this 


feature of his paper more than any other which was responsible for the spate of 


acid remarks and criticisms such as that of Professor Konikova—criticisms which 
Oparin rejected with pronounced nonchalance. It is to be noted further as a sign 
of the times that the leading philosophers among the antirevisionists kept 
cautiously out of the dispute. 


5 Gustav Wetter, Philosophie und Naturwissenschaft in der UdSS R, Rowohlt, Hamburg, 1958. 
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An interesting point brought out by Oparin in his concluding speech, though 
not directly bearing on the subject, was the pronounced increase in the rate of 
evolution in its later stages. Thus, while the passage from abiogenetic, i.e., organic 
protolife, to proper life forms, i.e., the protein cell, took thousands of millions 
of years, the next stage, from cell to animal, occupied only a few hundred million 
years, and the transition from animal to man took no more than one million years 
or so. Finally, social evolution passes through well-marked stages of milleniums 
or even centuries, and now these stages have been reduced to decades. Failure 
to take note of these sharp differences in the rhythm of evolution had, he argued, 
inevitably led and was still leading to gross errors. The old forms of movement 
were, of course, preserved in the new, but their role in the progress to the next 
stage was infinitesimal because the rhythm of the movement was of a much 
lower order of magnitude than the one which took over—an interesting point in 
connection with historical materialism and one which neither the Founding 
Fathers nor Lenin seem to have taken into account. 


Oparin also addressed a word of warning to those who propound the idea of 
a continuing psycho-biological development in man and despise the intellectual 
achievements of our forbears. 


“Regarding the Role of Physics and Chemistry in the Investigation of Biological 
Problems,” by Corresponding Member G. M. Frank and Academician V. A. Engel- 
gardt. This paper represents the scientists’ interpretation of a particular sector 
of Kedrov’s revised system of “the forms of motion of matter.” It is a sign of 
the times that it was, superficially at any rate, more conformist in its treatment 
of Engels than the philosophers’ thesis. 

The authors began with one of the flattest and most dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of Marx’s disciple: “Life is the mode of existence of p.otein bodies, and 
this mode of existence consists essentially in the constant self-regeneration of the 
chemical components of these bodies.” They tried their best not to contradict 
this definition, but without success. They are equally unsuccessful in convincing 
an unbiased reader of the thesis that chemistry is a separate “form of the motion 
of matter”: perhaps, as physiologists, they were not particularly interested in 
doing so. Practically the entire paper was devoted to the role of microphysics 
in the investigation of biological processes, in which, of course, Engels’ dogma 
finds no place; but, going beyond mere physics, the authors introduced cyber- 
netics in dealing with the modes of existence of organisms and heredity, making 
complete nonsense of Engels’ definition. They did what they could to soften the 
blow to orthodoxy by stating the obvious, namely, that during the hundred 
years that have elapsed since Engels reduced life to the mode of existence of pro- 
tein bodies, “we have have acquired a number of fundamentally new facts and 
ideas.” 

The paper evoked little or no adverse criticism from the authors’ Soviet 
colleagues, but Professor I. Panchev, of Bulgaria, arose in wrath to defend the 
purity of the Marxist dogma, accusing the authors of “mechanism” and meta- 
physics when endowing deoxyribonucleic acid with hereditary qualities. Biology, 
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however, was to Panchev merely a springboard for launching a diatribe against 
revisionism. For him, as for Mitin, Materialism and Empiriocriticism represented 
the alpha and omega of philosophical wisdom when approaching questions of 
natural science. Again we hear that Marxist principles are the philosophy of the 
workers’ movement. But how is it, asked Panchev, that Materialism and Empirio- 
criticism, which was composed against revisionism in the blackest days of inter- 
national reaction, is as effective now, when socialism has triumphed?—Because, 
he cried, revisionism is once more raising its ugly head. For this there are three 
reasons: (1) the building of socialism in new countries involves difficulties 
aggravated by mistakes of leadership (Hungary?); (2) the social (petty bourgeois) 
origin of the intelligentsia in the workers’ movement; and (3) the pressure or 
attraction of bourgeois ideas, including the use of scientific achievements. Is this 
Stalinism at bay or a sign that it is effecting a comeback? 


“*Lenin’s Theory of Reflection and the Contemporary Physiology of Sense Organs,” 
by Corresponding Member N.I. Grashchenkov. The so-called theory of reflection 
was the mainstay of Stalin’s dialectical materialism. According to this theory, 
our senses reflect objective reality, which moves and evolves according to the 
laws of dialectics. Our brain gets to work on the messages transmitted in accord- 
ance with Pavlov’s second signal system and with the help of elementary logic 
produces thoughts—ideas which reflect the dialectical processes going on outside 
our consciousness and independently of our volition—later translated into action. 
It was a calumny to attribute this absurd rendering of man’s thought processes 
to Lenin, who, even in Materialism and Empiriocriticism, tried to escape from the 
cul-de-sac of Engels’ Wiederspiegelung “theory.” The way out for a dialectician 
and an atheist was, of course, via subjective dialectics, and this is precisely the 


way that Lenin took in his Philosophical Notebooks. 


Grashchenkov had not one word to say on this subject: he had, in fact, little 
to say about Lenin, but a good deal about the new developments connected with 
Pavlov’s reflexology. Here, he grudgingly admitted that valuable work had been 
done by Western scientists, but only in the footsteps of Soviet physiologists. 
Grashchenkov is, no doubt, a hardworking physiologist, but his knowledge of 
philosophy and even of dialectical materialism seems to be limited to what he 
learned from Stalinist presentations of the subject. Otherwise, he could never 
have concluded his address by saying that the material in his paper confirmed the 
truth of the Marxist-Leninist philosophy of dialectical materialism. His replies 
to questions showed that the conscientious orthodox Marxist physiologist faith- 
fully holding on to the reflection theory is out of his depth when dealing with 
problems pertaining to the theory of knowledge. On the question whether color 
exists outside the cognizing subject, Grashchenkov found nothing better to say 
than that bees recognize color. The inadequacies of the so-called Marxist theory 
of knowledge, which, according to the Stalinists, had been fully elaborated by 
Lenin in Materialism and Empiriocriticism under the name of the “reflection 
theory,” troubled Lenin a good deal, and Grashchenkov knows at least this much 
of Lenin’s views; for he quoted from Lenin’s conspectus of the works of Lassalle 
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contained in his Philosophical Notebooks the passage in which Lenin, ten years 
after completing his Materialism and Empiriocriticism, postulated that the theory 
was to be built up on the basis of a study of the development of child mentality, 
of the evolution of animals, of the history of language, and only in the end of 
the evolution of the sense organs. 


Had Grashchenkov begun his paper with this quotation and admitted that 
Pavlov’s teachings had been perverted under Stalin into a dogma which came 
near to destroying psychology and subjective dialectics and with it the search 
for a dialectical materialist theory of knowledge, one could have felt some accord 
with him. As it is, it is fairly obvious that the quotation was the afterthought of 
a potential “re-Stalinizer,” even though Grashchenkov mentioned, or was forced 
to mention, in flattering tones the name of Academician Orbeli, whom rabid 
perverters of Pavlov’s teaching under Stalin had hounded into obscurity if not 
to death. 


“Cybernetics and Natural Science,” by Academician S. L. Sobolev and Professor 
A, A. Lyapunov. The title is significant, since the conference was officially called 
to deal exclusively with the philosophical problems of natural science. In 1955, 
Voprosy filosofii declared cybernetics to be a falsification of science in the service 
of imperialism. Since then, it has been the subject of reports and discussions in 
the same journal on a scale of increasing respect. There is no sign, however, that 
the philosophers have made any progress in incorporating cybernetics in the 
body of dialectical materialism. On this point, the authors of the paper were 
refreshingly open. In his spoken address, Sobolev said: 


Every now and then we hear from the philosophers that it is necessary to 
“explain materialistically the philosophical significance of electronic computing 
machines.” We must confess that we are not quite clear how this is to be done. 

There is also the request to give a “comprehensive philosophical foundation” 
to the “principle of action of electronic computers.” We understand that it is 
possible to speak of the principle of action of complex electronic computers, but 
when we are told to furnish a comprehensive philosophical analysis of this principle 
we do not understand what is meant. 


The authors also made no bones about pointing out that cybernetics had been 
ostracized by philosophers and the Party in the past and that domestic literature 
on the subject was practically nonexistent, and made frequent laudatory references 
to the development and application of cybernetics in the West. This represents 
quite a formidable indictment of Stalinist and even post-Stalinist dialectical 
materialism. It also poses a question which has already cropped up once or twice 
in the USSR-namely, what is to be defined as philosophy of science and what 
as a mere theoretical generalization. For their part, the authors limited themselves 
to a very sensible view of the moral and social aspect of cybernetics—that this 
branch of science is called upon to liberate humanity, or rather the white-collar 
workers, from the tedium of routine operations now performed by the human 
brain, thus providing more opportunities for creative work. 
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In his concluding remarks, Sobolev showed no mercy to the Stalinist ideolo- 
gists. In their main paper, the authors had stated that cybernetics rejects the 
transference of (acquired) characteristics from parent to progeny. Queried on 
this point, Sobolev replied that the codification in a gene cell of information 
concerning the external conditions governing the parent’s development could 
hardly be explained “‘without calling in the help of God.” He went on to castigate 
those who talk of idealist and materialist theories of science. The main direction 
in the development of physics, he said, was strictly scientific. There might be 
this or that philosophic view, but the facts and theories that had led to the greatest 
achievements of contemporary physics could not be classified as materialism or 
idealism—let alone rejecting them entirely on such grounds, as had been done 
in the case of cybernetics on more than one occasion in the Soviet press. 


Conclusion 


Lack of space makes it impossible to review the criticism made by both major 
and minor scientists of the formal papers read at the conference, even though 
some of these criticisms contained countertheses of their own. Two points, 
however, should be mentioned. One is the attention given to the successes, real 
or imaginary, in weaning leading Western physicists from “idealism.” The other 
is the democratic spirit shown by members of the organizing committee, who 
kept well out of the reformist versus antireformist disputes and even included 
written suggestions and criticisms by a host of minor scientists, philosophers and 
educationalists from such remote places as Barnaul. This liberal spirit found its 
best expression in the concluding speech by the prominent Moscow philosopher 
P. N. Fedoseev, who registered the continuing lack of interest of some scientists 
in philosophy as such, but did not attempt to browbeat them into repeating the 
formula that dialectical materialism has led and still leads science. Instead, he 
tried to convince them that whereas not every scientific generalization is philos- 
ophy, there is a legitimate sphere in natural science where philosophy has 
something to say. The most interesting point in his speech, however, was his 
underlining of the undoubted fact that bourgeois society has abandoned all 
attempts to construct a systematic philosophy—the last attempt being that of 
Herbert Spencer—and his assertion that this retreat is natural in a society that is 
on the decline. The inevitable conclusion is that, in Fedoseev’s view, it is the duty 
of Soviet philosophers, with the help of Soviet “progressive” scientists, to 
construct such a system for the rising Communist society. It would be hard to 
produce a more damning criticism of the pronouncements of the founding fathers 
of Marxism, who in 1850 had announced the end of systematic philosophy as 
such—a declaration which Stalin, unlike Lenin, had accepted as gospel truth and 
made every effort to implement. 


The conference report ends with a “brief review” of its proceedings in Eng- 

lish, which attempts to summarize the papers and the criticisms but, understand- 
. - P . . P P . . 4 . 

ably, refrains from giving any comment. It fails to give even an approximate 

picture, and it is a mystery why it was included, unless it was intended to whet 
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the appetite of Western readers. This is in itself a puzzle, for the obvious split 
among the ideologists, a split on fundamentals and not on interpretations of this 
or that theory, is scarcely a matter which those ultimately responsible for the 
prestige of Communist ideology would normally like to broadcast to all and 
sundry. It is a development which is certainly worth watching. Serious differences 
of opinion among the ideologists, which were suppressed during the Stalin era 
but were not unknown in the preceding period, were usually a sign of serious 
disagreements among the leading Party personalities. Their recurrence now 
indicates the possibility that an ideological struggle at the highest level may break 
out at any time and may, in fact, be in progress behind the scenes. At any rate, 
it is clear from the verbatim report of the 1958 conference that in following the 
evolution of Communist philosophy in its relation to natural science we must 
abandon all notions derived from the Stalin era—in particular, the notion that all 
Marxist ideologists resist the unhampered advance of science or that Soviet 
scientists, unless timeservers, are devoted to positivism. 


CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


International Communism 


The World Conference of Communist Parties 


The General Situation 


The celebrations in Moscow marking the anniversary on November 7 of the 
Bolshevik Revolution were followed by a conference behind closed doors which 
was attended by the leaders of eighty-one Communist parties, including not only 
those in power in the twelve countries of the Communist bloc but also al] the 
Communist parties in the free world. Only the Union of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia was not represented. 


In the past, such conferences have usually served the purpose of giving official 
approval to decisions of a general nature concerning the tactical policy of the 
world Communist movement and in most cases have lasted no more than three 
or four days, since the resolutions with which they were presented had been 
arrived at in the course of preliminary discussions or, as under Stalin’s dictator- 
ship, were the result of unilateral decisions adopted by the center of the move- 
ment. The fact, therefore, that the recent conference lasted for three weeks is 
in itself highly significant. 

Noteworthy also was the manner in which the question of publicity was dealt 
with. On November 23, i.e., two weeks after the conference had begun, Khrush- 
chev, in reply to the question of a foreign press correspondent at a reception in 
the Finnish embassy in Moscow, denied that a conference was taking place.! 
Even before this, however, representatives of the Western press in Moscow 
had drawn attention to the fact that the Soviet censorship was allowing them to 
report that the conference was taking place and that there were disagreements 
between the Soviet and Chinese representatives. These reports were given full 
confirmation by the appearance of articles on the subject in the Peking official 
Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao on November 21 and in Pravda on November 23 and 28. 


The conflict of views attested, not only by these two articles, but also by the 
Sino-Soviet polemic which had continued without interruption since the spring 
of this year was not smoothed over even by the communiqué on the results of 
the conference issued on December 6—almost a week after the conference had 
come to an end. The acuteness of this conflict may be judged from the fact that 
it was the subject of discussion in this supreme forum of the world Communist 
movement and that, as was clear from the two articles referred to, it had not been 
resolved after two weeks’ debating. Clearly, if a fortnight’s discussion could not 


1 Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 25, 1960. 
2 Tbid., November 30, 1960. 




















resolve the conflict, the remaining five or six days could only have been used to 
work out an ostensible compromise in order to satisfy the requirements of prestige 
and the interests of foreign policy. 

The reports of Western correspondents pointed out that the basic causes of 
disagreement concerned the question of peaceful coexistence between camps 
representing different social systems, the possibility of averting world wars and 
the ideological conflict between “dogmatism” and “revisionism.” The purpose 
of the present article, however, is not to discuss the causes of disagreement or 
the attitude of the representatives of the other Communist parties to this conflict, 
nor to establish which point of view won the day in the ensuing compromise, but 
rather to consider the significance of the conference in the light of the principal 
factors governing the present situation in the world at large and in the Communist 
camp in particular. This, it is hoped, will help to establish an adequate criterion 
for assessing the results of the conference as reflected in the final communiqué. 


The international situation—what one may term the realities of life—is bound 
to have its effect upon the policies not only of the free world but also of the 
Communist bloc. One of the factors influencing the policy of both the Communist 
bloc and the free world is the existence of conflicting points of view among 
members of the same camp and the necessity of finding a compromise between 
them. This becomes obvious when one compares, for example, the recent con- 
ference in Moscow, or its predecessors of 1957 and July 1960 in Moscow and 
Bucharest respectively, with the conferences of NATO. The only difference here 
is that the West, owing to the freedom of the press, is incapable of concealing 
these disagreements and, indeed, makes no attempt to do so, while the Communist 
bloc makes a great secret of them such as would be normal in wartime. The 
Western bloc constitutes a coalition of partners with equal rights though unequal 
strength. The freedom of decision enjoyed by each of them is demonstrated, for 
example, by the opposition put up by General de Gaulle to the present framework 
of NATO or the recent refusal of Western Germany to contribute to the cost of 
maintaining American troops on her territory. The disagreements revealed at the 
various Communist conferences, including the latest in the series, make it clear 
that the Communist bloc is also no longer monolithic, but constitutes a coalition 
of Communist states. During the recent conference, in fact, the relations of the 
participants were by no means those of leader and led. The opportunity of the 
representatives of the smaller Communist parties to take one or the other side 
in the Sino-Soviet dispute tended to weaken the subordinate position of the 
satellites, enabling them to a certain extent to maneuver within the limits of the 
Communist camp. Thus, although Viet-Nam, by virtue of her geographical 
position, is a satellite of Communist China, Ho Chi Minh took the Soviet side, 
while Albania, a Soviet satellite, took the Chinese side in the question of the 
avoidability of a third world war. 

The present transformation of the centralized Communist empire into a 
coalition is the result, not of a deliberate liberalization or decentralization of this 
empire, but of the emergence of Communist China as a technically still weak 
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but politically already influential superstate. This development, therefore, has 
nothing to do with the creation of a nominal coalition comprising the USSR 
and her East European satellites as a result of the Warsaw Pact of 1955, but is 
due to the gradual growth in importance of China after her successful trial in the 
war in Korea against the forces of UNO, to the death of Stalin as head of the 
Communist empire, to the consequent weakening of centralized control during 
the “collective leadership” and, finally, to Khrushchev’s present ideological 
opportunism. That the Communist bloc today represents, so to speak, a two- 
headed eagle is indisputable, even though China may continue to recognize the 
leading position of the USSR. 


Since, by virtue of the ideology to which it is committed, the Communist 
movement regards itself as being in constant conflict with capitalism and pursues 
the ultimate goal of Communizing the entire world, it follows that this movement 
is constantly at war with capitalism—on the political, economic, psychological 
and social planes if not always on the battlefield. Now the conduct of a war 
by a coalition is always a much more difficult task than that by a single state, as 
may be seen by recalling the problems of the Entente in World War I and of the 
Allies in World War II, with their conferences at Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta 
and Potsdam. That the Communist bloc is now confronted with the problems 
of such a coalition is therefore apparent. 


These problems are aggravated by the very nature of the Communist system, 
which demands for its efficient running totalitarian rule. The strict centralization 
which this implies is, however, incompatible with the idea of a coalition, which, 
however closely it may be integrated, must always make some allowance for a 
certain degree of decentralization and democracy. The leader of a coalition must, 
therefore, wield authority of a different kind from that which may obtain under 
a totalitarian regime. According to Marshal Foch, a successful coalition must be 
led by a single high command capable of exerting authority through the power of 
persuasion rather than by means of direct orders. At present, however, the 
Communist camp does not possess a single leadership as the anti-Communist 
camp does in the, perhaps unnecessarily complex but nevertheless workable, 
governing organs of NATO, SEATO and CENTO. There is no unified Sino- 
Soviet command to control the main military forces of the Communist coalition. 
The existence of such a command embracing the forces of the Warsaw Pact states 
does not alter this situation, since the Warsaw Pact is no more than a pseudo- 
coalition—an extension, so to speak, of the Soviet empire. (It is significant that 
the commander-in-chief of the Warsaw Pact forces, Marshal Grechko, and his 
chief of staff, General of the Army Antonov, combine these posts with those of 
First Deputy Minister of Defense of the USSR and First Deputy Chief of the 
General Staff of the Soviet Army respectively.) Moreover, even if the second of 
the two prerequisites for running a coalition—that of exerting authority by means 
of persuasion—were to be observed in the Communist camp, the door would be 
left open for discussion and dissension, and the totalitarian regime on which 
this camp is based would be threatened. 
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These are the difficulties confronting the Communist bloc insofar as it has, 
against its own will, developed into a coalition deprived of the organizational 
prerequisites for conducting under these conditions a battle for world hegemony. 
This organic weakness of the Communist bloc is one of the features that were 
clearly demonstrated at the recent Moscow conference. 

The conference is also noteworthy for the functions of those attending and 
the countries from which they came. The 189 delegates from 81 Communist 
parties embraced virtually the entire leadership of the world Communist move- 
ment, being for the most part first or second secretaries of these parties. 


Generally speaking, the fundamental decisions on strategy and tactics in any 
coalition are taken by a body comprising the highest representatives of authority 
in each of the member countries. In all “bourgeois” coalitions so far, these have 
been heads of government together with their closest colleagues and military 
advisors. In the highest organ of the Communist coalition, on the other hand, the 
criterion for selecting its delegates is their function, not in the state, but in the 
Party. (The fact that some of them, as Khrushchev or Liu Shao-chi, also occupy 
high governmental posts is of secondary importance.) It is therefore evident that, 
now more than ever before, the Party represents the highest power in the Com- 
munist states. At the latest session of the United Nations, for example, the Com- 
munist bloc was represented by Khrushchev together with the Party first secre- 
taries of the states concerned. Thus the Soviet government has discarded the mask 
that it wore in the days of the Comintern, when the Soviet leaders were obliged 
by the relative weakness of the USSR to try and persuade the free world that 
their government was not responsible for the Comintern’s actions. 


More important than this, however, is the fact that the elaboration of strategi- 
cal and tactical plans for the Communist states already in existence took place 
with the participation of representatives from Communist parties in other parts 
of the world, including not only the most powerful of them, e.g., the Communist 
parties of France and Italy, but also those that are scarcely maintaining an ex- 
istence, e.g., those of Great Britain and the United States. It may be assumed 
that even the smallest of these parties did not remain aloof in what was virtually 
a single combat between China and the USSR, but took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to maneuver, to which we have already drawn attention, in order to express 
their support for the one side or the other. 

This extended participation in the deliberations of the Communist leadership 
is no fortuitous circumstance. Apart from their fundamental division along 
geographical and political frontiers, there is a certain amount of overlapping 
between the Communist and non-Communist spheres of influence: on the one 
hand, there are the Communist parties in the free world, together with their 
fellow-travelers and sympathizers in all social strata of the population; on the 
other, those elements in the population of the Communist states which reject 
Communism and gravitate both politically and socially to the free world. The 
presence at the Moscow conference of delegates from the Communist parties in 
the free world shows that the Communist coalition intends to assign a more 
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important role to these fifth columns than it has done in the past, making use of 
the new opportunities that have opened up in connection with the emergence 
of the new states in Asia and Africa. It may be pointed out here that, as is evident 
from the efforts of the Communist leaders to create a new morale and develop 
the “new man,” the struggle with social elements oriented toward the free world 
occupies a prominent place in the program for achieving Communism. 


The last important feature of the Communist coalition which was brought 
out clearly by the recent conference and to which we would draw attention is 
the division of the Communist camp into two unequal sections. The Soviet 
Union and China are contrasted with one another by differences in their political, 
economic, social and psychological development that may be reckoned in gen- 
erations. The Soviet Union is a modern industrial state with a corresponding 
social structure in the process of stabilization, while China represents a society 
only recently emerged from feudalism and engaged in building up, on the ruins 
of feudalism, something resembling the War Communism that characterized the 
USSR during the Civil War and the early twenties—i.e., about forty years ago; 
economically, China is still a country of domestic industry, in which heavy 
industry is as yet in its embryonic stages. The satellites display a similar disparity 
in economic development: six of the USSR’s European satellites are industrial 
countries, and Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany, for example, are actually 
ahead of the USSR by virtue of their earlier development. These countries sup- 
ported the USSR in her dispute with China. The seventh, Albania, together with 
the delegates from the Latin American countries—i.e., those countries which are 
socially and economically closer to China—chose the latter’s side. 


Without going into detail on this question, it may be observed that this split 
in the Communist coalition is no shortlived phenomenon, but will retain an or- 
ganic character for a long time to come. Here, therefore, we have another serious 
cause of difficulties in the management of this coalition which no compromise 
declarations can conceal. 


In the light of what has been said, we may draw the following conclusion 
concerning the significance of the recent Moscow conference. Since there is no 
disagreement between the Soviet and Chinese leaders, whether of “orthodox” 
or “revisionist” leanings, on the final strategic aim—that of spreading Communism 
throughout the world—, the conference can have discussed only questions of 
tactics. Those that stood to lose the most in a third world war supported the view 
that such a war was not inevitable, preferring to take the course of attacking 
the capitalist world by other means—economic, psychological and political—under 
the mask of peaceful coexistence. This restraint on their part is not voluntarily 
assumed. The Communist leaders of the USSR and the European satellites are 
inhibited in their decisions by the opposition to military escapades and radical 
Communist experiments resulting from the social inertia of an industrialized 
society, and the leaders have to yield to this opposition however reckless their 
own inclinations may be. On the other hand, the “Communist proletariats”— 
China, Albania, the Latin American Communist parties and certain others—are 
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for more decisive action, even if this involve the risk of war. They have little to 
lose, they still have no targets likely to attract an atomic attack from the free 
world, and the amorphous society in their countries cannot as yet voice any pro- 
test against reckless policies. 


At the recent conference, the view of the Soviet leaders won the day and the 
leading position of the USSR in the Communist camp was, ostensibly at least, 
retained. But it may be assumed that the Soviet leaders will have to pay for this 
outward concession with further concessions of their own if they are to preserve 
that unity which is essential for their purpose. » 

, —- N. Galay 


The Conference 


On December 2, 1960, Pravda published a report of the Moscow conference 
of representatives of 81 Communist parties. The same issue contained a large 
photograph of the 189 participants. Contrary to established Communist practice, 
which permits the publication of photographs of Communist leaders only when 
they are shown sitting on a congress presidium, speaking from the rostrum or 
in the act of signing a document, on this occasion all the conference participants 
had posed specially for the photograph, evidently in order to stress throughout 
the Communist world the importance of the conference and to demonstrate the 
“unity” achieved in the course of the discussions. The actual placing of the most 
important figures in the group reflects the order of seniority in the Communist 
hierarchy and the present distribution of forces in the world Communist move- 
ment. At the center of the group sit Khrushchev and President of the Chinese 
People’s Republic Liu Shao-chi, occupying exactly equal positions in relation 
to the other delegates; on either side are the French Party leader Thorez 
and East German Party First Secretary Ulbricht; then come the heads of the 
Communist parties of the satellite states and capitalist countries. The photograph 
was thus intended to stress the equal position of the USSR and China as leaders 
of the world Communist movement and the political importance of the Com- 
munist parties in the Communist bloc and the capitalist states, and to show that 
the principle of “collective leadership” had been extended to the Communist 
world as a whole. 


The report itself was remarkable for the fact that it did not say exactly when 
the conference had taken place, although the outside world was well aware that it 
had begun immediately after the celebrations marking the forty-third anniversary 
of the October Revolution and finished at the end of November. During the 
whole of this period, in fact, the conference had officially been kept secret. 


In both scale and duration, the conference can, perhaps, only be compared 
with the Comintern congresses, although the latter had always been attended 
by considerably fewer delegates. The founding congress of 1919, for example, 
was attended by 53 delegates from 19 countries—8 of which now form part of 
the USSR-—while the last of the series, the Seventh Congress of 1935, was attended 
by delegates from 65 Communist parties. At the last conference of Communist 
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parties, held in Moscow in 1957 after the celebrations marking the fortieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution, there were delegates from 64 parties, 
including the Yugoslav. This issued a Peace Manifesto of purely propagandist 
significance and lasted no more than three days. The meeting of the twelve Com- 
munist bloc parties which preceded this conference had a similar duration. 

At the recent conference, in contrast to that of 1957, the discussion of prob- 
lems concerning Communist foreign and domestic policy, tactics and strategy 
and the analysis of differences between Moscow and Peking was extended from 
the narrower framework of the Communist camp to a meeting of Communist 
parties throughout the world. The initiative here came from the Chinese. The 
reason for the conference was kept as brief as possible. The report stated: 


The participants in the conference exchanged experience and acquainted them- 
selves with each other’s views and standpoints. They discussed pressing problems 
relating to the present international situation and the Communist movement in the 
interests of the joint struggle for common goals, ... 


This noncommittal wording is consonant with the reports of Western press 
correspondents in Moscow that there was a struggle at the conference between 
Moscow and Peking over questions of ideology and tactics and that efforts to 
reconcile the conflicting standpoints were unsuccessful. While the conference 
was still in progress, the Peking newspaper Jen Min Jih Pao and Pravda revealed 
these disagreements to the rest of the world. The Chinese Party press also pub- 
lished a statement by a member of the Albanian delegation, who expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the Soviet policy of “begging for peace from imperialism” and 
“dressing up the policy of the West,” thus weakening “Communist vigilance.” 

Besides the differing interpretations of basic problems—peaceful coexistence, 
the possibility of averting world wars, the ways of building socialism and the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the proletariat in the non-Communist 
countries by peaceful or other means—, the disagreements between Moscow and 
Peking have also spread to other aspects of life, science, culture and practical 
policy. Thus, while the Soviets celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Tolstoy with great pomp, extolJing his writings despite their obvious incom- 
patibility with Communist doctrine, the Chinese Party press declared that “for 
Communists the study of the works of L. Tolstoy is a waste of time.’’? While 
Soviet propaganda speaks of “humanism” as the basis of Soviet culture, science 
and policy, the Chinese’ Party leaders condemn humanism in literature and 
philosophy and its application to politics, describing it as the “bourgeois ideology 
of peaceful coexistence,” as showing a “desire for real cooperation with American 
imperialism,” and as a “betrayal of the cause of the working class.” 

An example of the rivalry and differing approach to political events is provided 
by relations with Cuba. Toward the end of November, a Cuban delegation 
visited Peking and a communiqué was signed on November 30. On December 1, 
Pravda published a brief report of the agreement stating merely that in 1961 the 
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Chinese government would purchase one million tons of sugar and that it had 
accepted Cuba’s invitation to send a governmental delegation there. On November 
30, however, the New China newsagency reproduced the main political section 
of the communiqué, which stated that “China and Cuba solemnly declare their 
readiness to ensure support for the peoples of Latin America, Asia and Africa 
in their righteous struggle against colonialism and imperialism” and stressed the 
need to form a “united world front against the aggressive imperialist forces 
headed by the United States.” 

According to unofficial reports emanating from Eastern Europe, a prominent 
place in the discussions during the recent Moscow conference was occupied by 
the question of atomic armaments. The Soviet reluctance to place atomic, hydro- 
gen and rocket weapons at the disposal of other members of the Communist bloc 
provoked strong protests from the Chinese delegates and their sympathizers. 
According to these reports, the policy of the United States on this same question 
vis-a-vis her allies was quoted as an example to the Kremlin.* 

In connection with the October anniversary, Mme Sung Ching-ling, widow 
of Sun Yat-sen and a contemporary of Lenin, who commands deep respect in 
China, published an article which, despite its conciliatory tone, clearly pointed 
to the leading role of China in Asia and to the need to form a united world front 
against the United States.® 

After the Moscow conference was over, both the Soviets and the Chinese set 
about attempting to minimize the lack of agreement between them. The report 
of December 2 stressed that “the discussion of all questions took place in an 
atmosphere of brotherly friendship.” Liu Shao-chi proclaimed at meetings in 
Leningrad and Minsk the “indestructible brotherly friendship of the Soviet 
Union and China.” The Soviet press is at present full of articles on the “complete 
unanimity” reigning in the world Communist movement and efforts to convince 
world opinion that the disagreements between the USSR and China are the 
fabrications of “bourgeois prophets” striving to “‘cast a shadow upon the Soviet 
policy of friendship and cooperation with the other countries of the socialist 
camp, in particular with the Chinese People’s Republic.””® 

On December 6, 1960, the Soviet press and radio published a “Declaration 
of the Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ Parties,” a lengthy 
document of more than 13,000 words which may be regarded as the program 
of action for future Communist policy. From it one can analyze the balance of 
forces in the world Communist movement and the nature of Sino-Soviet differ- 
ences over both theory and practical policy. First of all, one may point to the 
numerous repetitions, demagogic tone and obvious desire to conceal in a mass of 
verbiage the actual state of relations within the Communist camp. The most 
important conclusion is that the present solution is merely a temporary compro- 
mise between Moscow and Peking. The basis of this compromise is that the 
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Soviets retain the leading position in the world Communist movement, while 
all the basic theses of international Communist policy which are under dispute 
have been formulated in accordance with the Chinese demands. The Declaration 
notes that “the Soviet Union is the first country in history to lay the path to 
Communism for all mankind” and that it is “the brightest example and the most 
powerful support for the peoples of the entire world.” On the other hand, “the 
people’s revolution in China has inflicted a crushing blow on the positions of 
imperialism in Asia and has furthered to a tremendous extent the change in the 
balance of world forces in favor of socialism. ... Having given a new impetus 
to the national-liberation movement, it has exerted an enormous influence on 
peoples, particularly on the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin America.” It is 
significant that the formal honors accorded Moscow do not include Khrushchev: 
his policy and he himself are not mentioned at all in the Declaration. 


The Leitmotiv of the Declaration is the constant reference to the United 
States as the “main prop of colonialism,” the “principal force of aggression and 
reaction,” the “chief support of world reaction and the international gendarme, 
the enemy of the peoples of the entire world.” The main task of Communist 
policy today is to create a united world front against the United States. This is 
backed up by the thesis that the present period is that of the final struggle against 
capitalism: 

Our epoch, the principal feature of which is the transition from capitalism to 
socialism, ...is the epoch of the struggle of two opposing social systems, the 
epoch of socialist and national-liberation revolutions, the epoch of the destruction 
of imperialism and the abolition of the colonial system, the epoch of the entry of 
all new peoples upon the path of socialism, of the triumph of socialism and Com- 
munism on a worldwide scale. 


The concept of peaceful coexistence and the possibility of averting wars, 
although nominally recognized in the Declaration, are nonetheless deprived of 
their original meaning by various countertheses. The recognition of the possibility 
of averting wars, along with the proclamation of a united front against the United 
States, is a piece of demagoguery without any political logic. These two ideas are 
given a compromise formula which nullifies Khrushchev’s statements on them 
at the Twentieth Party Congress: 


Communists must carry out constant work among the masses in order not to 
permit an underestimation of the possibility of preventing a world war, an under- 
estimation of the possibility of peaceful coexistence, and at the same time in order 
not to permit an underestimation of the danger of a war. 


The main point in the Declaration is the need for an impetus to the movement 
of world revolution. Communist parties in the non-Communist countries are 
set the task of bringing “the masses to understand the tasks of the socialist 
revolution and the need to carry it out.” The state of peaceful coexistence is 
thereby reduced to that state of affairs in which the class struggle and revolutions 
aimed at national liberation can be promoted almost anywhere with impunity. 
The need for temporary collaboration with the bourgeoisie in the struggle for 
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economic and political sovereignty results in the adoption of a new formula- 
“national democracy”—for the stage of development preceding that of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The Declaration guarantees support for those 
peoples entering upon the path of revolution against “interference by the im- 
perialist powers”: 

The Communist parties consider it their international duty to call upon peoples 
of all countries to unite, to mobilize all their internal forces, to act and, relying upon 
the aid of the world socialist system, to prevent or decisively rebuff interference 
by the imperialists in the affairs of the people of any country which has risen in 
revolution. 


The Declaration states that this policy of “activizing” revolution is to be 
principally applied in Indochina, Algeria, Cuba and Latin America as a whole, 
the Congo, and the problem of Berlin and Germany. A solution of this latter 
question that shall be favorable to Eastern Germany is guaranteed by all the 
Communist states and parties collectively. 

The Declaration also provides a definition of the concept “socialist camp”— 
“‘a social, economic and political commonwealth of free and sovereign nations”— 
which is fraught with danger for Moscow. It makes no mention of the communi- 
qué issued after the Bucharest conference of Communist parties of June 1960, 
which was signed by twelve Communist parties, including the Chinese. This 
communiqué, which amounted to little more than a modus vivendi for future 
cooperation, evidently failed to satisfy Peking, while the Soviets have been 
constantly referring to it as the basis of future policy. 

On the basis of the materials available, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


1. The world Communist movement is at present in a state of unrest due to 
the rivalry of the two centers, Moscow and Peking, for the right to direct Com- 
munist expansion. This rivalry enables the other Communist states to maneuver 
more freely for their own ends, and this in its turn increases the instability within 
the Communist bloc and the Communist movement as a whole. 

2. The conference Declaration represents an unstable compromise. The 
disagreements between Moscow and Peking are so great that the Declaration 
cannot be regarded as a firm program of action for world Communism that is 
likely to remain valid for any considerable length of time. Sino-Soviet disagree- 
ments have already spread from the realm of theory and tactics to that of the 
political interests of both countries. The program of action, moreover, represents 
an important concession to the Chinese dogmatists, and not only diverges from 
the Kremlin’s standpoint but runs counter to the wishes of the Soviet people, 
particularly the younger generation. 

3. Nonetheless, Communist policy in the immediate future will be more 
aggressive in character. The enlistment of all Communist parties means that the 
battle between the Communist and non-Communist worlds will cease to be a 
clash between two fronts and will become worldwide in scope. 








4. The manner in which the recent conference was held and the Declaration 
which it adopted provide grounds for the view that the conference represented 
a move to restore the Comintern in modified form. The Chinese Party leaders 
were not strong enough to have their own way at conferences of the twelve 
Communist parties of the Communist bloc, and so they forced the discussion of 
world Communist policy to be submitted to a forum of the world Communist 
movement. Any future attempt to restrict decisions to the Communist bloc alone 
will probably lead to opposition frorn the other Communist parties. This virtual 
resurrection of the Comintern goes hand in hand with the recognition of the 
principle of “collective leadership” and the equal positions of Moscow and 
Peking. 


Yury Marin 


Military Affairs 
The Military Value of the Soviet Sputniks 


Scientific and technical achievements have become a subject of rivalry between 
East and West. They may be, and are, exploited both for their psychological 
effect and as fresh sources of military power, but the Soviet government, as a 
natural result of the very essence of Communist ideology, appears to be con- 
centrating upon the ways in which the latest scientific developments may be 
used to increase the USSR’s military strength. More than one Soviet specialist 
writer has stressed the need for both qualitative and quantitative superiority, 
particularly in modern armaments, and the importance of the time factor. 

The Soviets’ present achievements in rocketry and their allied successes in 
launching artificial earth satellites and space rockets have a direct military signif- 
icance. True, Soviet propaganda avoids attributing any military value to these 
achievements and seeks in every way to present the satellites and space rockets 
as vehicles for harnessing space to man’s peaceful needs; but an examination of 
Soviet scientific, military and political literature justifies the conclusion that 
the satellites are not simply scientific laboratories beyond the earth’s field, but 
space stations with a variety of applications, including military ones. 

In 1957, corresponding member of the Soviet Academy of Sciences E. K. 
Fedorov wrote, still rather cautiously, that “the Soviet satellites are but one 
sign of the ever-growing strength of the socialist system in its contest with 
capitalism.” He merely mentioned that one of the prospects for further develop- 
ment of artificial satellites was their use for controlling meteorological phenom- 

ena. Yet another Soviet scientist, Dr. V. I. Krasovsky, describing the scientific 
observations carried out from satellites, wrote in the same year: “Artificial earth 
satellites can maintain continuous observation for prolonged periods over a 
number of areas on the world’s surface, and this is their main advantage.”’* 





1 Pravda, December 29, 1957. 
2 Tbid., October 10, 1957. 
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In other words, he had in mind the use of satellites for observing areas of interest 
to the Soviet leaders which are at present inaccessible to them. 


But all these and many other statements were no more than gentle hints as 
to the possible uses of satellites being developed in advanced scientific and 
military establishments in the Soviet Union. In 1958, propaganda chief L. F. 
Ilichev observed in his pamphlet Progress in Science and Technology and International 
Relations : “Yes, of course the satellites also have a military importance.”? In 
January 1960, Khrushchev, in a speech to a session of the Supreme Soviet, 
spoke more definitely of the military importance of earth satellites. He declared 
that the launching of Soviet satellites and space rockets demonstrated the growing 
technical potential of the Soviet Union and the increased vulnerability of the 
United States and other Western countries.* 


Satellites on elliptical orbits vary their distance from the earth and can conse- 
quently be used to determine accurately the density of the atmosphere at different 
heights. Soviet specialists state that such information is of great value both in 
solving problems concerned with the conquest of space in general and in pro- 
moting the development of modern guided missiles. “An artificial satellite also 
makes possible a number of exceedingly important aerodynamic measurements 
and observations essential to the design of rockets and high-speed aircraft, which 
cannot be carried out in any wind tunnel.” 


Satellites are of great importance for carrying out military reconnaissance of 
enemy territory. Soviet specialists have pointed out that, for this purpose, a 
satellite can be equipped with optical and radar instruments which can cover 
specific areas of the earth’s surface, recording and photographing all that occurs 
there. Such information can then be amplified and radioed to receiving stations 
on earth.* Soviet author Shternfeld states that with modern photographic 
apparatus it is possible to take sufficiently clear pictures of objects with a minimum 
diameter of 550 meters from a height of 800 kilometers and thus reveal pre- 
parations for the testing of atomic weapons, the disposition of an enemy’s fleet 
down to individual vessels, movements and concentrations of land forces, the 
location of airfields and factories, the construction of new roads and installations 
and the extent of devastation resulting from military action.? Using prismatic 
binoculars with 15 magnifications, it is possible to see objects four meters in 
diameter from a height of 200 kilometers. Shternfeld also speaks of photography 
through cloud by means of infra-red rays and radar instruments. *® 

3 L. F. Ilichev, Progress nauki i tekhniki i mezhdunarodnye otnosh:niya (Progress in Science and Tech- 
nology and International Relations), Moscow, 1958, p. 41. 

4 Pravda, January 15, 1960. 

5 'V. Petrov, Iskusstvenny sputnik Zemli (The Artificial Earth Satellite), Moscow, 1958, p. 30. 

6 V. Levantovsky, Rasskaz ob iskusstvennykh sputnikakh (The Story of Artificial Satellites), Moscow, 
1957, pp. 63—64; Petrov, op. cit., pp. 230—33. 

7 A. Shternfeld, Jskusstvennye sputniki (Artificial Satellites), Moscow, 1958, pp. 270—71; Petrov, 
op. cit., pp. 232—33. 

§ Shternfeld, op. cit., pp. 252—53. 
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Soviet specialists are devoting much attention to the accurate mapping of 
whole continents, a task which has been implemented in respect of only 7 percent 
of the earth’s land surface. Shternfeld claims that, using satellites equipped with 
photographic apparatus, it would be possible to map inaccessible areas and also 
bring up to date maps which have become obsolete due to new construction. 
From a satellite orbiting at a height of several thousand kilometers, it would be 
possible to photograph the whole of the earth’s surface in less than a day.® 


The following schedule of satellite launching is suggested for maintaining a 
constant surveillance of an enemy’s territory. First, a series of satellites would be 
launched, moving in different orbits at different speeds. These could keep specific 
areas of the earth’s surface under observation, passing over them at predetermined 
intervals. Second, the establishment of satellites remaining constantly over 
certain areas is suggested. This could be achieved by placing a satellite in orbit 
over the required area at a speed identical with that of the earth’s rotation.!° 
Shternfeld calculated that a minimum of three such “stationary” satellites would 
be necessary to cover the whole of the earth’s surface. They would have to orbit 
equidistant from one another on a plane with the equator at a height of 35,810 
kilometers. According to Shternfeld, the advantage of a stationary satellite is 
that from it the earth itself would appear to be stationary and the visible diameter of 
our planet would be approximately forty times greater than the diameter of the 
moon as seen from the earth. Moreover, it would be easier for the crew to make 
contact with the earth by means of radio or light signals. The flight to a stationary 
satellite from the earth could be undertaken at any time, there being no need to 
wait until the satellite was in the right position relative to the launching platform 
on earth. The only drawback of such a satellite is that as its orbit could only 
lie along the equator it would be impossible to observe the polar regions of the 
earth from it.!1 For this purpose it would be necessary to have satellites traveling 
in correspondingly different orbits. 


Soviet military specialists have pointed out that satellites would be of great 
help in improving the accuracy of intercontinental rockets. At present, the 
shape and dimensions of the earth are still not sufficiently accurately determined, 
and as a result maps contain errors the magnitude of which increases with the 
area that they cover. While such errors are of no great importance for conven- 
tional artillery, they may, in the case of intercontinental missiles traveling distances 
of 8,000—16,000 kilometers, lead to a missile falling so far from its target that 
it will not destroy it even if it is fitted with a nuclear warhead. To eliminate these 
errors Soviet military specialists envisage the use of satellites.12 They will also 
be used to study the earth’s gravity and magnetic field, so that data on these 


® Jbid., p. 253. 

10 Malaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. VIII, 1960, col. 1014; 
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11 Shternfeld, op. cit., pp. 64—66. 

12 Petrov, op. cit., pp. 32 and 230. 
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forces at great heights may be utilized for military purposes, to correct maps and 
to ensure accurate calculation of flight trajectories and course plotting for inter- 
continental rockets. 1% 

Satellites also make it possible to detect special channels—radio wave carriers— 
in the upper layers of the atmosphere, along which radio waves may be trans- 
mitted over great distances.'4 This is of value in developing long-range radio 
communications and radio control, and also for jamming an enemy’s communi- 
cations. A number of satellites circling the earth on various orbits could also 
carry out meteorological observation of the whole of the earth’s surface and 
thereby provide long-term weather forecasts, which, apart from their peaceful 
uses, also have military applications.?® 

Particular attention has been paid to the military applications of solar energy. 
The Soviet government is supporting intensive research in the field of cosmic 
rays, which have been studied by Soviet scientists under Academician D. V. 
Skobeltsin since the twenties.1® For successful research into this form of radiation 
it is necessary to raise scientific apparatus beyond the earth’s atmosphere and 
magnetic field, and this can be done with satellites. As a result, Soviet scientists 
now consider it feasible to make new attempts to detect the most minute particles 
of light, photons, in primary cosmic radiation.!’ Instruments have been mounted 
in Soviet satellites and space probes for the study of primary cosmic rays, and the 
space probe launched on January 2, 1959, was equipped with special apparatus 
for recording photons in cosmic rays.1® This is of interest because recently the 
Soviet Union has been concentrating on the idea of constructing a rocket using 
the flow of photons as its source of motive power. In his book The Rocket, B. 
Lyapunov writes: “In practice, this [the construction of a photon motor] raises 
serious problems and many scientists take the view that it will not be possible 
to construct such a motor before the beginning of the next century. Nevertheless, 
research on photon rockets is already in progress ...”!® He considers that the 
use of nuclear energy and the flow of charged particles offers an opportunity of 
achieving long-distance space voyages, and mentions that with such motors it 
would be possible to attain speeds of the order of the speed of light (300,000 
km/sec.). 

Soviet military experts are showing considerable interest in the intermediate 
heights between those at which stationary satellites would orbit and the ceiling 
of present-day aircraft. Information about this layer of the atmosphere is of value 
for solving the problem of reentry into the earth’s atmosphere, which is of vital 
importance to designers of interplanetary piloted space ships and unmanned 
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17 §. Aleksandrov and R. Fedorov, Sovetskie sputniki i kosmicheskaya raketa (Soviet Satellites and 
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18 Pravda, January 12, 1959. 
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intercontinental missiles. In 1957, Academician L. I. Sedov wrote: “We now have 
in hand plans for flying machines to operate at these heights (80—150 km.). 
These are the so-called satelloids, which represent an intermediate stage between 
an ordinary rocket and a satellite. Unlike the latter, which after launching, if one 
ignores atmospheric resistance, moves entirely according to the laws of celestial 
mechanics without any additional propulsion, the satelloid requires a motor to 
regulate its altitude. Calculations show that the maintenance of a satelloid’s 
movement at heights of about 100 kilometers requires an insignificant amount 
of fuel.”*° In making these calculations, Soviet specialists have borrowed data 
obtained in the West by a research scientist of the American Convair firm, who 
estimated that fuel consumption at these heights would be only one liter per 
3,570 kilometers.24 Owing to its low power requirements and consequent 
insignificant fuel consumption, such a satelloid could make a considerable 
number of orbits at a height of 80—150 kilometers. 

The views of General Pokrovsky on this problem and that of space flights 
are also of general interest. Speaking of the replacement of aircraft by rockets, 
he writes: “Although long-range and intercontinental rockets reduce the need 
for further development of strategic air forces, which are vulnerable to enemy 
anti-aircraft defenses, they cannot entirely replace either piloted aircraft capable 
of executing complicated maneuvers in order to upset the enemy’s anti-aircraft 
defense, or any other carriers of strategic weapons.”?? Dealing with the broader 
question, he states: “At greater ranges, space flight begins to displace aerodynamic 
flight. This process can already be observed in part in military practice, where 
there is every reason for intercontinental rockets to displace piloted strategic 
bombers and aircraft-missiles. However, space flight cannot easily be controlled 
after the initial acceleration period. Even if, at the expense of adding to the weight 
of the machine, it were to be equipped with additional resources for maneuvering 
with rocket motors, its maneuverability would still be exceedingly limited 
compared with that of aircraft. It is therefore impossible to speak in principle of 
the total replacement of aircraft by rocket ships. The question of such a replace- 
ment can only be considered in specific cases arising in either military or civil 
aviation.”’% 

Regarding the development of space flights, Pokrovsky states: “It may be 
confidently assumed that further development of space flights will lead to closer 
links between aviation and rocket technology. The problem of constructing 
a space ship able to return to earth can only be solved by equipping such a ship 
with the wings and controls characteristic of present-day aircraft. Such a ship 
would need wings in order to give it effective braking power in the atmosphere 
and enable it to land on an airfield. Thus, aviation and rocket technology are 
closely related fields. ... They are even now being developed in close collabora- 


20 Pravda, August 27, 1957. 

*1 Voprosy raketnoi tekhniki, 1957, No. 2, p. 78. 

22 Atomnaya energiya v aviatsii i raketnoi tekhnike (Atomic Energy in Aviation and Rocket Technology), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 31. 

°3 Vestnik vozdushnogo flota, 1959, No. 3, p. 58. 
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tion.”?4 Y. Kryuchkov has mentioned that the space ship now being planned 
in the Soviet Union will be equipped with wings, stabilizers and ailerons to 
control its flight within the atmosphere as well as powerful rocket motors and 
rudders set in their exhaust-gas stream to steer it in space. Such ships are called 
rocket planes or satellite ships in the Soviet Union.*® 


The following stage, as envisaged in Soviet plans, is the construction of 
manned satellites and interplanetary stations.?° In designing large manned sat- 
ellites, the Soviets foresee their utilization for a number of military purposes.?’ 
Interplanetary stations could conduct comprehensive observation and recon- 
naissance, which would be the more effective since it would be possible to equip 
them with powerful radar and optical instruments, including large reflector 
telescopes. In this way it would not be difficult to detect the exact place and time 
of launching of long-range and intercontinental rockets by an enemy, which 
would considerably increase the time available for taking counteraction. Inter- 
planetary stations and manned satellites could also be used extensively as bases 
for the direct destruction of intercontinental missiles in flight. In addition, the 
installation of special radio transmitters would make it possible to interfere with 
an enemy’s missile guidance system and disrupt his anti-aircraft defenses.?* They 
could also serve as bases for launching attacks on enemy territory with missiles 
armed with nuclear warheads and guided either from the base satellites or others 
in orbit, such guidance offering greater accuracy than that from earth-based 
stations. 


In 1954, a special state organization, the Interdepartmental Commission for 
Interplanetary Communications, was set up to facilitate and coordinate research 
into space flight. Academician Sedov, a specialist in this field, who was elected 
president of the International Astronautical Federation in 1959, has been chairman 
of this commission since 1957.2° Also in 1954, an astronautics section was formed 
at the Chkalov Central Aeroclub in Moscow to coordinate work on space flight. 
The scientists, engineers and doctors who form this section are assigned to five 
committees dealing with different aspects of space flight: rocket technology, 
astrophysics, space navigation, radio guidance and space flight biology.*° In 
addition, many problems on the solution of which the further development of 
astronautics depends are being studied in astronautical groups organized at 
higher educational establishments in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and 
other large cities." 





24 Atomnaya energiya v aviatsii i raketnoi tekbnike, pp. 21—22. 

29 'Y. Kryuchkov, Korabli mezhplanetnykh prostranstv (Interplanetary Space Ships), Moscow, 1958, 
pp. 39—44 and 62; Lyapunov, op. cit., p. 200; Pravda, August 21, 1960. 
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8 Shternfeld, op. cit., p. 271; Petrov, op. cit., pp. 243 and 253. 
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According to Soviet sources, the Soviet Union has already reached the 
required standard in rocketry, industrial technology and cooperation between 
research institutes, laboratories and industry for the construction of manned 
satellites and the realization of human space flight. Soviet launching of multistage 
space rockets indicates that the problems of human flight into space are not far 
from solution. The first Soviet space rocket, launched in January 1959, carried 
a scientific payload of 361.3 kilograms; the second, launched in September 1959 
in the direction of the moon, carried a payload of 390.2 kilograms and the third, 
which was launched in October 1959 and went into orbit round the moon, 
carried an automatic interplanetary station weighing 435 kilograms. Work is 
now being intensified on problems of human space flight: the effect of space 
flight on the human body; construction of satellites large enough to accommodate 
a man together with the necessary food, oxygen supplies and instrumentation ; 
construction and testing of systems to enable satellite and occupant to return 
to earth, and construction of special rocket planes for use as transports to 
maintain constant contact between the interplanetary station and earth.*? 


In 1958, Shternfeld laid down the experimental requirements needed for 
deceleration of a manned satellite to enable it to return with its crew to earth. 
He wrote that attempts to launch satellites with men aboard would certainly 
not be made until the appropriate experiments had been successfully undertaken 
on long-range and intercontinental rockets with far greater radius of action and 
acceleration speeds. Pilots would be trained on these rockets, not only in achieving 
the speeds necessary to put the rocket into a closed orbit round the earth, but 
also in decelerating from those speeds with the aid of rocket motors and air 
resistance, as would be necessary for a return to earth. Experience of flights on 
intercontinental rockets would also be of importance for determining the phys- 
iological conditioning necessary before embarking upon a journey in a space 
rocket, since the sensations experienced by a passenger in either case would be 
roughly the same. Therefore, before any manned satellite were launched, a whole 
series of experimental launchings of manned intercontinental rockets would be 
undertaken to check strength of design, reliability of instrumentation and crew 
training.*% 


In January 1960, a powerful multistage ballistic rocket, intended for putting 
heavy satellites into orbit, was launched in the USSR. This rocket, moving on a 
set trajectory, developed a speed of 7.2 kilometers per second. The last stage of 
the rocket, adapted for passing through dense layers of the atmosphere, reached 
its appointed target in the Pacific Ocean, 12,500 kilometers from its launching 
point, less than two kilometers from its calculated point of impact. The launching 
of a similar rocket shortly afterward signaled the successful conclusion of design 
work on the rocket.*4 


82 Petrov, op. cit., pp. 140—41. 
33 Shternfeld, op. cit., pp. 135—37. 
34 Pravda, January 22 and February 2, 1960. 
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In August 1960, a satellite ship was put into orbit weighing 4.6 tons. Its 
primary objects were the carrying out of medical and biological experiments, 
further study of conditions for maintaining human life during a space flight, 
further development of systems for ensuring the return of man and satellite to 
earth, and space research. Experimental animals, insects and plants were carried 
in a cabin fitted with everything necessary for a future human flight. A Soviet 
announcement stated that the satellite orbited the earth eighteen times at a height 
of about 320 kilometers and then, obeying signals transmitted from an earth 
station, began to decelerate, lost height and landed safely 10 kilometers from its 
anticipated point of descent. The cabin containing the experimental animals was 
detached from the satellite by means of a catapult at a height of about 8 kilometers 
and also landed safely.*5 (The TASS report of August 23, 1960, announcing the 
safe descent of the cabin with the experimental animals raises no doubts, but the 
first part of the report, regarding the landing of the 444-ton satellite itself, does. 
Such doubts are supported by the unusual modesty of the Soviet press in its 
reports and eulogies of the event after the announcement of such a technical 
achievement.) 

Evidently, these were the experiments which Shternfeld described as being 
necessary for human space flight in 1958. 


In January 1960, Khrushchev spoke of Soviet satellites and space rockets 
increasing the military vulnerability of the United States and other countries of 
the West. At the same time, he stated that, apart from atomic, hydrogen and 
rocket weapons, the Soviet Union was building another modern weapon of 
incredible effectiveness.*® On the basis of the information available, one cannot 
exclude the possibility that the USSR is designing satellites equipped with 
special instruments and armaments and intended for use as offensive weapons. 

At the same time, realizing that fairly effective forms of defense and counter- 
measures may be developed against any weapon, Soviet scientists and military 
experts are also considering ways of combatting an enemy’s satellites and 
protecting their own from enemy attack. Shternfeld envisages various methods 
of destroying an enemy’s military satellites, the main one being that of launching 
a missile moving in the opposite direction to the satellite, whereby the impact 
would result in the satellite’s destruction, since the converging speed would be 
several times greater than that of an artillery shell. The main difficulty would 
be the accurate launching of the missile into the satellite’s orbit. However, in this 
connection, Shternfeld remarks that if shrapnel missiles moving in the opposite 
direction were launched into the orbit of a military satellite and were there 
exploded, part of this shrapnel might destroy the satellite irrespective of the 
moment at which the missiles were launched from the earth. Moreover, the 
possibility is being explored of launching missiles fitted with equipment for 
adjusting their orbit and homing them onto the orbit of a satellite.37 
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Soviet expert Petrov has, however, pointed out that it would to a certain 
extent be possible to guard against shotholes in a satellite by means of special 
armor such as is used in aircraft to protect fuel tanks, and also by dividing the 
satellite into compartments.** Regarding the destruction of satellites, he stated: 
“Another means of attacking a military satellite is that of using a manned rocket 
ship equipped with rocket artillery. In this case, the engagement would take the 
form of an ordinary air battle, except that it would be in space and the victor 
would be the one who struck the first blow.’’9 


These are, broadly speaking, the Soviet views on the development of this 
new kind of weapon. Military satellites and interplanetary stations orbiting round 
the earth may, in their view, be a formidable weapon, but only so long as one side 
has a higher level of technology than the other. 


Judging by their intensive development of rocket technology and space 
flight, the Soviet leaders already realize their military advantages. As early as 1957, 
Khrushchev stated: “We acknowledge the fact that if, through the efforts of 
its scientists, engineers and workers, the Soviet Union has succeeded in designing 
an earth satellite, other countries too, especially such a highly developed country 
as the United States, can do the same. Of course, what our country has achieved 
is of great importance because we are gaining time in the competition with 
capitalist countries.”’4° Consequently, the Kremlin was ahead of others in realizing 
the prospects for military and political supremacy offered by rocket technology 
and space flight, and is determined to see that the Soviet Union stays ahead in 


this field. J. Baritz 


Agriculture 


The Grain Harvest 
in the Second Year of the Seven-Year Plan 


A plenary session of the Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party is 
to be held on December 13, 1960, and this will probably be followed by the pub- 
lication of the official figures for the 1960 harvest.1 Although no general informa- 
tion is at present available, it is possible to obtain a fairly clear picture of the extent 
to which the Soviet leaders’ hopes have been dashed from reports emanating from 
individual agricultural areas. 


Estimates of a high yield in the virgin lands have not been borne out. Toward 
the middle of October, Soviet readers were told: “Forecasts have proved to be 


38 Petrov, op. cit., p. 247. 
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49 Pravda, November 7, 1957. 

1 Since the time of writing it has been announced that this plenary session will not now take place 
until January 1961 (Se/skaya zhizn, December 10, 1960). 
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premature. ... We have begun to pay for the late sowing and the blunders of last 
year.”? At the end of October, the secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Kazakhstan Komsomol stated: “The seventh harvest in the virgin lands is only 
now at an end. The reaping took place in difficult conditions . .. without early 
sowing a large harvest cannot be expected.”* Soon afterward, Central Committee 
Secretary Kozlov spoke of the harvest: 
. .. the weather this year has been unusually capricious: in southern areas frost and 
strong winds destroyed part of the winter sowings, and in Kazakhstan and Siberia 
the protracted spring and cold summer proved an obstacle. Despite this, state pur- 
chases of grain will be no less . . . than last year.* 


The level of state purchases is fixed irrespective of harvest yields, and since the 
entire output of state farms belongs to the state and collective farms are obliged 
to hand over their appointed quota even if it means leaving none for their own 
members’ private use, it is not unlikely that Kozlov’s forecast will be correct and 
state purchases will not be down on last year. However, it is almost certain that 
the actual gross yield of grain in 1960 will be less than the 124,800,000 tons har- 
vested last year. Since the Seven-Year Plan envisaged a 1960 grain harvest of not 
less than 152,400,000 tons, this means that output will fall by nearly 20 percent 
below the target set. The serious position is well illustrated by the fact that of the 
three main suppliers of grain—the RSFSR, Kazakhstan and the Ukraine—only the 
RSFSR had completed its deliveries of grain to the state as of November 29. 

Unfavorable weather conditions adversely affected the 1960 sowing program. 
The dry fall of 1959 and the bitter snowless winter that followed ruined almost 
a quarter of the sowings of winter grain crops, particularly those of wheat. Agri- 
culture was also badly hit by the black dust storms which afflicted the Northern 
Caucasus and the southern Ukraine in March and April of this year. After their 
onslaught, arable land in some of these areas had changed out of all recognition, 
the unusual force of the wind having swept away the fertile topsoil as well as the 
seedlings. The belated cold and rainy spring, which affected almost all the Soviet 
Union, held up field work for more than a fortnight. The resowing of crops which 
had been destroyed by frost and measures taken to rectify the situation following 
the dust storms not only complicated the spring sowing, but also considerably 
increased the amount of field work. Moreover, the consequences of the manner in 
which the harvest of 1959 had been carried out had to be reckoned with. Instead 
of seeders, combines went out into the fields of Kustanai Oblast in May of this 
year to remove the grain that had been left standing under the snow in the previous 
fall. Such cases were by no means rare. On one state farm, the area that had to be 
cleared before sowing could begin amounted to 8,000 hectares, and the task was 
not completed until June 15. 

However, despite all the adverse circumstances, the Central Statistical Board 
announced that the spring sowing had been successfully completed on time. It 
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stated that, apart from the 8,000,000 hectares which were resown, 5,700,000 hec- 
tares more were sown with spring grains than in the previous year and the total 
for both winter and spring crops was 202,900,000 hectares, as against 196,300,000 
in 1959.5 

At the beginning of July, the rains descended on the grain-growing areas. It 
was assumed that there would be a high yield, since the rains provided the soil 
with abundant moisture. In some areas, however, notably Kazakhstan and Siberia, 
a cold summer delayed the ripening of the crop. 


In the Ukraine and the Northern Caucasus the harvest began at the end of July, 
and most of the staple grain crop had been gathered in by the end of August. At 
that stage, only four of the twenty-five oblasts in the Ukraine had failed to fulfill 
their planned production by more than ten percent.* Nevertheless, the press did 
not publicize the harvest; there were no rapturous accounts of high wheat yields, 
and practically no sharply critical reports on districts and farms that were lagging 
behind. This was apparently due to the fact that there have been radical changes in 
the planning of crops in the Ukraine. Starting this year, there has been a marked 
switch to corn production and some 11,000,000 hectares were given over to it, 
accounting for nearly half the area sown with grain crops.’ It is planned that corn 
should provide 57 percent of the gross grain yield this year.® Since this crop ripens 
later than wheat, the comparatively early completion of the rest of the grain har- 
vest may be ascribed to this. 

The harvest in the Northern Caucasus also did not run into any great difficul- 
ties, and by the end of June it was reported that Stavropol Krai had delivered 
1,600,000 tons of grain to the state—260,000 tons more than envisaged under the 
plan. The Kuban delivered 870,000 tons, excluding corn. Rostov Oblast handed 
over 1,500,000 tons of wheat, barley, millet and rice.1° Most of the oblasts in the 
Volga Basin managed to complete their harvesting successfully. At the beginning 
of August, it was reported that 80 percent of the grain had been cut in Stalingrad 
Oblast, 58 percent in Saratov Oblast and 45 percent in the Tatar ASSR. By 
August 10, Stalingrad Oblast had already delivered 1,600,000 tons to the state.™! 
Orenburg, Saratov and other oblasts fulfilled their grain quotas. 


The position was very different in the new Soviet granaries beyond the Urals. 
Continuous cold rain in Western Siberia and Kazakhstan delayed the ripening of 
the grain and even in late September large areas of wheat were still green. What 
was more, the experience of previous years had shown that any hold-up in those 
areas leads to serious losses. 

At the beginning of the year, a special ministry had been set up to improve 
direction of operations on the farms in the six northern oblasts of Kazakhstan. 

5 Tzvestia, July 13, 1960. 

® Pravda Ukrainy, August 28, 1960. 

* Ibid. 

8 Jbid., August 16, 1960. 

® Selskaya zhizn, July 27 and 31, 1960. 

10 Sovetskaya Rossiya, August 5, 1960. 

11 Selskaya zhizn, August 13, 1960. 
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Last year 1,500,000 hectares of wheat were still standing unharvested when the 
snow arrived in Kazakhstan, owing to shortage of labor and machinery. To avoid 
a similar catastrophe this year, measures were taken to alleviate these shortages. 
Before the harvest a total of 38 rail-borne construction teams, each consisting of 
200 skilled personnel, were assembled at various points in European Russia and 
dispatched to the virgin lands to build elevators and grain reception points.'* 
From the Ukraine alone were sent 30,000 combine operators and tractor drivers, 
25,000 engineers and other skilled personnel, a total of some 64,000 men.?* Machine 
operators known for their high productivity and speedy work were transported 
to the virgin lands by plane. In Kazakhstan, 150,000 young people were engaged 
in gathering in the harvest.?° According to radio reports, some 20,000 towns- 
people were assisting in harvest work in the Kurgan Oblast. Special brigades of 
propagandists and speakers were brought in to raise enthusiasm, 70 brigades and 
484 speakers being sent from Semipalatinsk alone.1¢ 

There was no shortage of machinery even in the virgin lands of Siberia and 
Kazakhstan. In addition to the central pool, harvesting machines were brought to 
Kazakhstan from the Ukraine, the Northern Caucasus and other places. In Kok- 
chetav Oblast, 12,500 combines and 7,400 reapers were made ready for the har- 
vest.!7 In Novosibirsk Oblast, 22,000 combines and reapers, 16,000 windrow 
harvesters and 17,000 trucks were at work at the end of August.?® However, these 
machines were by no means always fully utilized. Lack of spare parts, breakages 
and faulty repairs caused frequent delays. This resulted in 30 percent of the 
tractors and 40 percent of the trucks being out of action.!® Perhaps the primary 
cause of harvesting delays, however, were the continuous rain and wind, which 
flattened the crop and caused it to be thick with weeds. More than 500,000 
hectares of wheat were flattened in Kokchetav Oblast.?° Consequently, workers 
who had been brought thousands of kilometers to help with the harvest were idle. 
In some cases skilled personnel were being employed on work that had no connec- 
tion with the harvest.*4 

In order to overcome the formidable difficulties which beset the harvest, 
Communist propaganda demanded that the workers in the virgin lands work 
miracles. In Siberia, orders were given for the grain to be gathered in any weather, 
by any means.?? Grain cut in rainy weather failed to dry out in the windrows and 
this resulted in delays since it could not be properly threshed, even at a second 
attempt. At the end of September, some 8 million hectares were lying unthreshed 
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in the fields of Kazakhstan.?* By the middle of September, 4,300,000 hectares of 
grain had been cut in Altai Krai, but more than 40 percent of this total was still 
lying in the fields although falls of wet snow were expected at any time.*4 Much 
grain was cut when it was far from ripe; in some cases it was grass, not grain, that 
was cut. Oi some farms, losses of grain during harvesting were as high as 50 
percent. Islands of uncut wheat were left on the harvested fields and the ground 
was covered with flattened grain. To conceal these enormous losses, the fields were 
plowed over and the stubble and straw burnt off; in some cases, the flames caught 
uncut grain and destroyed that too. The roads to the reception points were strewn 
with grain, as much as a ton per kilometer. However, this grain was not always 
lost. “Everywhere on the roads one can see people ... gathering the corn and 
making up 5-6 sacks a day, and then they sell it in the market at 6 rubles a 
bucket.”?5 To avoid responsibility for damage to grain after threshing, state farm 
directors delivered damp grain to the elevators and reception points, the moisture 
content running as high as 45 percent. More than 20,000 tons of such grain 
accumulated at one elevator: it not only overheated but also went moldy.?® 

On October 25, Pravda announced that the farms had made “new strides 
toward achieving the primary target in agriculture.” However, even Pravda men- 
tioned the fact that hundreds of thousands of hectares of grain still lay ungathered 
in the fields of Siberia and Kazakhstan, while in the Ukraine the corn crop had 
not been all harvested. Moreover snow and low temperatures were already 
affecting many areas.*? 

In September, there was a drive to harvest the corn crop throughout the Soviet 
Union. On October 10, it was announced that 22,600,000 hectares, or nearly 86 
percent of the total, had been gathered. Yet of this figure only 1,700,000 hectares 
was fully ripe and the remaining 20,900,000 were used for silage or green fodder. 
Thus, the harvest of mature corn will be considerably less this year than was 
estimated.?8 

The “battle for grain” in the second year of the Seven-Year Plan has ended in 
major failures, and it is quite clear that the projected harvest target of 152,400,000 

> 
tons has remained no more than a planner’s dream. 5. Kabysh 
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REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAVDA. Nos. 15 and 16, 1960 


The leading article in issue No. 15, “The Triumph of the Theory and Practice 
of Leninism,” deals with Soviet successes at home and abroad. Success abroad is 
seen in the national liberation movements springing up in Asia and Africa. The 
article stresses the changed world situation: 

. .. the United States are losing their former exclusive economic position; the Soviet 

Union has overtaken them in the development of a number of branches of science, 

in education, culture and art, not to speak of the superiority of the political and social 

structure which has been achieved by the peoples of the socialist countries. 


Khrushchev’s call for changes in the structure of the Security Council and the 
executive organs of the United Nations is reiterated. 

In ““October and the Great Problems of the Present Time,”’ the author, I. Pome- 
lov, a member of the editorial board, repeats the same basic ideas, stressing 
the weakening of the non-Communist world and the inability of its ideologists 
to counter the influence of Marxism. He categorically denies the possibility of 
following any other path than those of doomed capitalism or thriving Com- 
munism. The repetition of hackneyed political themes has always been a charac- 
teristic of Communist propaganda, but now it would seem that the propagandists 
are intent on pouring out phrases with the same frequency and monotony as 
Khrushchev himself in his almost daily speeches. 

Particular attention is paid to coexistence. The author tries to prove that 
coexistence is a concept opposed to the Cold War, although in fact Khrushchev’s 
version is no more than a particular form of the Cold War, a phase in which the 
Communists endeavor to improve their own position at the expense of their 
enemies. 

Peaceful coexistence, to quote the author’s own words, in no way means the 
preservation of the social structure in capitalist countries. Allowance is thus made 
for changes in the structure of capitalist countries; no such development is 
envisaged in the socialist camp. The old Communist double standard of being 
opposed to war but in favor of civil war is also displayed: 

At the present time Communists are fighting to... avert war, without, of course, 
renouncing in any way their belief in the inevitability of the victory of socialism 
throughout the world. 

“Successes of Socialism and the Struggle of the Working Class in the Capi- 
talist Countries for Social Rights,” which emanates from the Institute of State and 
Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, is a survey of the legislative systems of 
various countries at various stages of development, clearly intended to demon- 
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strate the superiority of the Soviet system to all others. Again the main target is 
the United States: 
The assault of the bourgeoisie on the rights and interests of the working class is 

a characteristic feature of the present stage. In the most powerful capitalist country, 

the United States, a measure was adopted against the workers in 1959, the Kennedy- 

Landrum-Griffin Act, which extends state control over the trade unions even further 

than did the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In “Leisure Time of Workers in a Socialist Society,” G. Prudensky attempts 
to prove that a new way of life has already been created in the USSR. However, 
after making sweeping assertions about the successes of the socialist society, the 
author fails to provide much corroborative evidence. In fact, his examples merely 
show that the population, women especially, do not have much leisure. It is 
significant that about half their free time is spent in preparing food and 
obtaining provisions. Even the measures expressly introduced to deal with this 
problem do not seem to be either sufficiently comprehensive or of a satisfactory 
standard: 

. .. owing to the failure to develop communal feeding services and the lack of atten- 

tion paid to this most important aspect of the life of Soviet people, much time must 

be wasted on the day off in taking meals in dining halls. Moreover the quality of 
meals is not high. 

K. Gorokhov’s “Finances—A Vital Lever in the Mobilization of Internal 
Economic Reserves” deals with the profitability of Soviet industrial undertakings, 
a subject of many Kommunist articles in the past. As before the same recommen- 
dation is made: internal reserves must be mobilized. Judging by the author’s call 
for a reappraisal of planning methods, there has evidently been little improvement 
in this field. 

The main theoretical article in the issue is entitled “Principles in Economic 
Research.” L. Gatovsky and M. Sakov, both economists, attempt to reconcile the 
building of Communism with the existing system of trade in the USSR, which in 
fact differs little from that of capitalism. They try to give new interpretations of 
such well-established terms as money, costing and commodity production, 
asserting that there is a major difference between their connotations in the Soviet 
Union and the non-Communist world. The article also attacks several works on 
economics published by the Academy of Sciences in 1959-60, which employed a 
strictly academic approach and proceeded on the basis of generally-accepted 
principles. The authors’ conclusions indicate their purpose: 

It is therefore important that discussion of any academic problem be conducted 
on the basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism, on the level of current knowledge 
and with due allowance for the history of the evolution of the problem. 


In other words, the question of principle is simply a matter of interpreting 
generally-accepted terms in a Soviet manner. 

Another example of this is N. Gauzner’s article “Technical Progress and the 
Decay of Capitalism,” in which he sets out to prove that the socialist system 
facilitates technical progress whereas any other system inhibits it. He bases his 
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arguments on Lenin’s statements that the prices fixed by monopolies adversely 
affect incentive to technical progress. The author states: 


The inhibition of technical progress is intensified during a general crisis in the 
capitalist system, particularly at the present stage. In the postwar years, an arms race 
on a scale unprecedented in peacetime has been accompanied by an unprecedented 
dissipation of resources and human effort for unproductive purposes. 


He cites the case of the United States, where he ascribes the alleged obsolescence 
of industrial plant to monopolistic capitalism, which deliberately obstructs 
technical progress, particularly in the field of automation. 

In the “International Review” section, an article entitled “The Peoples’ 
Struggle for Peace and Freedom and the United Nations” deals with the Fifteenth 
Session of the UN General Assembly, which, on the strength of Khrushchev’s 
speeches, it hails as a major historical event. Nevertheless it contains nothing that 
has not already appeared in the Soviet press, the main object being to present 
West Germany as the focal point of the Cold War. 


* 


Issue No. 16 of Kommunist was published on the eve of the October Revolu- 
tion anniversary and consequently contains much material lauding the Soviet 
regime and hailing the October Revolution as the seed of world revolution. The 
theme of the leading article, “Great October—The Lodestar of Mankind,” is as 
follows: 


The nature of socialism as a social and economic structure is such that it can func- 
tion only as an association of economically and politically free people. It is these ob- 
jective requirements that determine the policy of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government, which is directed toward the further comprehensive development of 
socialist democracy. 


This theme is developed in greater detail and in more categorical terms by 
A. Arzumanyan in his article “The Great October Revolution—The Beginning of 
a New Era in World History.” He starts by asserting that the era opened by the 
Great October Socialist Revolution has presented the world proletariat with new 
tasks, and then proceeds to elaborate on one of them: 


The specific historical task of the era . . . is to ensure the transition from capita- 
lism to socialism, to build socialist communal ties and strive for the world-wide vic- 
tory and complete triumph of Communism. 


However, the author soon turns from his revolutionary paean to a bitter attack 
on the non-Communist world and assertions about its inevitable doom: 


Imperialism has forever lost the opportunity of directing the course of world 
social development. 

Imperialism, particularly American imperialism, has expended vast effort in its 
attempt to shatter the economy of socialism, or at any rate to check its tempestuous 
development . . . 





Imperialism is in tatters and has been seriously weakened . . . 


Imperialism is in no state to withstand socialism in the economic competition 
between the two systems. 


Turning to Soviet policy the author asserts that peaceful coexistence and cold war 
are two entirely different and even contradictory policies. In his view coexistence 
aims at averting war, whereas a cold war must inevitably lead to a hot one. While 
extolling peaceful coexistence as a policy which can lead to disarmament and the 
universal development of economic and trade ties between different countries and 
peoples, he bitterly attacks the non-Communist countries which, he alleges, are 
responsible for international tension. In this respect the article has much in com- 
mon with that by Gauzner in the preceding issue, but while stating that the policy 
of coexistence will lead to the elimination of international tension, Arzumanyan 
is forced to add that “‘peaceful coexistence is a unique and specific form of the class 
struggle.” Thus, according to his arguments, coexistence is inconceivable without 
a struggle and this struggle may take various forms. “Freedom does not come of 
its own accord—it is fought for by the people,” he asserts, although he goes on to 
say that in certain cases it is possible to avoid bloody conflicts. Developing this 
theme, he defines the conditions for bloodless conflicts: 


Imperialism has grown weak and can no longer be maintained everywhere by 
bayonets. Where it tries to use force to regain former colonies the resolute stand of 
the socialist countries and the effect of world public opinion doom these attempts to 
failure. 


B. Pokrovsky, secretary of the Leningrad Oblast Committee, devotes his 
article ““Theory and Practice in Party Propaganda’”’ to the theoretical arming of the 
masses, which, needless to say, should have a specific slant. Theory, he claims, is 
as necessary to propaganda as wings are to a bird, and Party propaganda must of 
necessity be reinforced by theory. This requirement becomes intelligible if one 
bears in mind the many essentially revisionist deviations perpetrated by the Party 
leadership in recent years. Naturally most rank and file propagandists find it diffi- 
cult and sometimes impossible to provide a theoretical justification for a given 
thesis, and it would seem to be this fact that prompted Pokrovsky’s article, for he 
himself states : 


It must be borne in mind that not every propagandist who knows the economics 
and techniques of production possesses theoretical knowledge. 


As regards the practical goals of propaganda, the main object is defined as the 
nurturing of a “Communist attitude towards work.” 

Otto Baumann’s “The Aggressive and Adventurist Nature of the Rebirth of 
German Imperialism” is mainly directed against West Germany, although with 
reference to its close ties with American policy. 


Here the danger arises that, by means of some provocation aimed at furthering 
its revanchist plans, German imperialism will drag the USA and its other partners in 
NATO into a military conflict which will plunge the world into the conflagration of 
a new war. 
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While describing West Germany as a powder keg, the author also speaks of its 
dependent status: 


The clearest evidence of the subordinate position of West Germany remains the 
presence on its territory of the troops of foreign countries, with the USA occupying 
first place as an occupation power. 


Turning to Adenauer, who has stated that “West Berlin, occupied by Ameri- 
can, British and French troops, will be the most likely site for a conflict,” he draws 
this conclusion: 

. .. German imperialism’s desire to implement its dastardly intention of unleashing 

a war is being still more cynically pursued. 


The author goes on to explain why this may happen: A great concentration of 
capital and productive capacity has been built up in West Germany. In addition 
representatives of the German Junker class, who act as vectors of the war virus, 
are also concentrated there. At the same time, according to the author, due to the 
currency reform of 1948 the general public lost its savings while the large indus- 
trialists were able to realize all their profits of the war and postwar periods. 

The second article on an international theme, “The Algerian People in the 
Struggle for National Independence” by the First Secretary of the Algerian Com- 
munist Party, is closely related to Khrushchev’s speech in the UN General As- 
sembly and deals with recent French policy. De Gaulle, the author claims, 


... has not the slightest intention of eradicating the colonial system in Algeria. His 
object is the renovation of colonialism in the interests of monopoly capital and in 
some degree to the detriment of agrarian colonialism. 


It is interesting to note that in this article national movements are broken down 
into workers and bourgeoisie and one class of the population set against the other: 


The national bourgeoisie, even in the colonial countries, does not completely 
lose one feature universally characteristic of it-vacillation in the struggle and the 
tendency to compromise. 


G. Markov’s “Leo Tolstoy and the Present Age” is included to mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of the great author. Considerable space is devoted 
to the international congress held in Venice in June and July 1960 in memory of 
Tolstoy. Representatives of twenty countries took part and it was organized on 
western initiative. Since the Soviet representatives took part only as guests the 
author attacks the organizers: 

We had occasion to see with our own eyes that bourgeois students of literature 
are primarily concerned with Tolstoy as a moralist and prophet, as a sociologist, as 
though someone else were the creator of the great artistic works which do not cease 
to astound mankind. 


The concluding section of the issue provides more pre-anniversary material, 
including “The Steady Advance,” a statistical compilation, and a review of the 
statistical yearbook The National Economy of the USSR, in which the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union are assiduously emphasized. iin 
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Publications of the Institute for 
the Situdy of the USSR: 


M. DE SANTERRE, Soviet Concentration 
Camps and their Inmates during the Post-War 
Period. Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), No. 77, 
118 pp. (In Russian.) 


M. de Santerre’s short book is an eyewitness 
account by a man who has spent twelve years 
confined in the prisons and concentration camps 
of the Soviet Union. The author retails his 
experiences from the time that he was spirited out 
of France in November 1945 until his release from 
the USSR at the end of February 1958. 

He gives a detailed account of the KGB 
personnel, or “bosses,” as they were called in the 
camps, and their stick-and-carrot policy. He also 
deals comprehensively with the transfer of 
prisoners from remand prisons to camps, the 
living, working and forbidden zones and the 
concentration camp regime, quoting excerpts from 
official documents. He describes the system 
whereby the inmates were counted and controlled 
and their organization into working brigades. 

The author deals at length with thieves and 
their habits and a glossary of their expressions is 


appended. 


* 


ALEXANDER KISCHKOWSKY, Soviet 
Religious Policy and the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Series I (Printed Editions), No. 58, 171 pp. (In 
German.) 


This is a second, enlarged edition of the work 
published by the Institute in 1957. The additional 
material covers Soviet church policy in the inter- 
vening years. The bibliography has also been 
supplemented with titles published since the 
appearance of the first edition. 


* 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW, No. 8, 1960, 
88 pp. (In English.) 

The issue opens with N. Nedasek’s “‘Nationai 
Self-Determination under the Soviets,” which 
shows how the right of self-determination has 
been used by the Soviets to extend their own 
empire. 

U. Hlybinny’s “The Latest Developments in the 
Struggle for the Independence of Belorussian 
Culture” reveals that the Belorussian language 
and culture have been asserting themselves in 
recent years despite Soviet efforts to Russify the 
country. 
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Anthony Adamovich’s “The Official Parnassus 
of Belorussian Literature” reviews the biographical 
directory of Belorussian writers published in 
Minsk in 1959, showing that only those writers 
who were loyal to the Soviet regime and propa- 
gated its ideas were listed in it. 

“The Twentieth Anniversary of the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact and Soviet Westward Expansion,” 
by H. Kostyuk, describes the exploitation by the 
Soviet government of the confused world situation 
in 1939 in order to extend its rule over its western 
neighbors. 

A. I. Kona3’s “Rail Transport in Belorussia” 
traces the history of Belorussian railroads and 
their present condition under the Soviet regime. 

“*Polesye and the Problem of the Reclamation of 
the Peat Bogs in Belorussia,” by S. Kaby8, gives 
an account of the efforts made to reclaim and 
utilize the peat bogs in the southern lowlands of 
Belorussia and the inefficiency and blunders of the 
Soviet authorities in this connection. 

In “The Present Condition of the Belorussian 
Forests,” A. Paramonov describes the deterio- 
ration of Belorussian forests due to indiscriminate 
felling in recent years. 

The issue also contains an account of the 
activities of the Institute during the first decade of 
its existence. 

* 


ARABIC REVIEW, No. 4, 1960, 144 pp. 
(In Arabic.) 


This issue is almost entirely devoted to accounts 
of the state of the Moslem religion in the different 
republics of the Sovict Union, the articles being 
written by members of the Institute who are 
natives of the respective countries. The only 
exception is the last of the seven articles, entitled 
“A Fresh Campaign against Islam in the USSR,” 
by N. Teodorovich, which deals with the latest 
developments in the field. 


* 


HRYHORY KOSTIUK, Stalinist Rule in the 
Ukraine, Series I (Printed Editions), No. 47, 1960, 
162 pp. (In English.) 


This study of Stalinist policy in the Ukraine in 
the years 1929—39 is the work of a man who was 
himself an eyewitness to many of the events which 
he retails. As the author states in his preface, it 
was written before the Twentieth Party Congress 
and therefore Khrushchev’s revelations at that 
time provide unintentional corroboration of the 
crimes of Stalin and his henchmen, which are here 











exposed in considerable detail. In a foreword, 
Dr. John S.Reshetar, of the University of 
Washington, suggests three reasons why Kostiuk’s 
work is of importance. First, he carefully analyzes 
the various alleged anti-Soviet Ukrainian con- 
spiracies and purge trials which took place 
between 1930 and 1937, a subject which has 
previously received little attention. Second, he 
bases his work on Soviet sources, certain of which 
are still inaccessible to Soviet readers. Third, he 
recounts the cautionary tale of those Ukrainian 
nationalists who were unwise enough to trust 
Lenin’s promises regarding the Soviet regime’s 
respect of the right of national self-determination. 

The work is also of interest for the light it 
throws on the earlier activities of Khrushchev, 
who, for all his seeming liberalism in recent years, 
was deeply involved in many of the events here 
described. 


* 


DERGI, No. 21, 1960, 96 pp. (In Turkish.) 

This issue contains the following articles: 
“Problems of Soviet Colonialism,” by G. von 
Stackelberg; “The Social Significance of the 
Reductions in the Soviet Armed Forces,” by 
N. Galay; “Reforms in Soviet Higher Educational 
Institutions,” by R. Karcha; “Lenin’s Moral Code 
in Theory and Practice,” by P. Fedenko; “The 
Problem that Most Preoccupied the Twenty- 
Fourth Congress of the Communist Party of 
Azerbaidzhan,” by S. Tekiner; “Female Labor in 
the Soviet Union,” by F. Gayenko; “The Geo- 
political Importance of Siberia,” by Y. Mironenko. 

The issue also contains book reviews and a 
chronicle of events. 
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UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK, No. 17, 1960, 
132 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 


The issue opens with an anniversary notice 
marking the seventy-fifth birthday of Professor 
N. D. Polonska-Vasylenko and her fifty years’ 
work as a Ukrainian historian. 

Panas Fedenko’s “Hetman Ivan Mazeppa in 
Soviet Historiography” deals with the changing 
interpretation of Mazeppa’s activities over the 


years. Fedenko goes on to make his own appraisal 
of Mazeppa’s career. 

In “Ukrainian Foreign Economic Tics,” Yevhen 
Glovinsky gives figures for Ukrainian trade in the 
years 1909—11 and 1913 and deals with the 
Ukraine’s trade ties with Albania, India, China, 
Poland, the Near East and other countries. He 
describes the contribution made by Ukrainian 
industrial exports to overall Soviet exports and 
concludes with a word on Soviet imperialism. 

Professor N. D. Polonska-Vasylenko, in “A 
New Falsification of History,” tells of the work of 
the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, founded on 
November 14, 1918, and provides evidence that 
it was founded in 1918 and not 1919 as the Soviet 
press claims. 

In “Dovzhenko and Stalin,” Yevhen Deslav 
reviews the work of the famous Soviet Ukrainian 
film director and his deviations from Stalin’s 
directives, with special reference to his films 
“Rarth,” “Arsenal” and “Shchors.” 

Kira Arkhimovich’s “The State of Fruit- 
Growing in the Ukraine during and since World 
War II” deals both with individual species and 
their geographical distribution. 

“The Liquidation of the Greek Catholic Church 
in the USSR,” by N. Teodorovich, concerns itself 
with the Communist occupation of Galicia and 
Volhynia in 1939, the Soviet occupation and the 
destruction of the Greek Catholic Church in those 
areas in 1943, and the destruction of the church 
in the Transcarpathian Ukraine in 1944, The 
article concludes with a survey of the state of this 
church in those areas belonging to Poland. 

D. Solovey’s “The 1946—47 Famine in the 
Ukraine” gives an account of the position in the 
Ukraine on the eve of the famine, and then moves 
on to the actual events, the measures taken by the 
Soviet government and their consequences. 

In his “Statistical Analysis of Comparative 
Consumer Goods Prices in the Ukraine and the 
USA,” V.Holubnychy compares and analyzes 
prices of a range of goods. 

The issue also includes P. Fedenko’s review of 
Jurij Borys’s book The Russian Communist Part) 
and the Sovietization of Ukraine and an editorial not¢ 
on the tenth anniversary of the Institute. 








CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


November 1960 


1 Report on Congress of Moldavian Teachers 
in Kishenev. 

Report on Greek-Sovict Friendship Days 
being held in Athens, October 29 to November 
13. 

Announcement of awards to Moldavian 

teachers and education workers. 
Visits of Cuban 
Guevara to Mikoyan and Novikov reported. 


economic mission head 

British Ambassador’s presentation of cre- 
dentials reported. 

Second group of Cuban journalists arrives 
in Moscow. 

Return of Party delegation from Mongolian 
People’s Republic. 

Trade talks in Moscow between Cuban and 
Sovict delegatic ns. 


2 Message of congratulations to North Kazakh- 
stan Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes published. 

Announcement of signature of draft agree- 
ment canceling repayment by North Korean 
government of 760 million rubles of credits. 

Capture of alleged American spies Slavnov 
and Platovsky reported. 

First reports of arrival of foreign delegations 
for celebrations of forty-third anniversary of 
October Revolution. 


3 Message of congratulations to Ulyanovsk 


Oblast Party Committee on agricultural 
successes published. 
First Deputy Premier Kosygin receives 


Dutch Ambassador. 
Exchange of telegrams 
Premier on thirty-seventh 


Turkish Republic published. 


with Turkish 


anniversary of 


4 American banker R. Dowling received by 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
RSFSR Polyansky and Soviet Minister of 
Culture Furtseva. 

Message of congratulations to construction 
workers on opening of Kremenchug Hydro- 
electric Station published. 

Exchange of telegrams on birthday of Shah 
of Iran published. 

5 Message of congratulations on fortieth anni- 


versary of Udmurt ASSR published. 
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Exchange of messages of congratulations 
on agricultural successes in RSFSR published 

Khrushchev receives Canadian Ambassador 
prior to the latter’s departure from the USSR. 

Polish naval squadron arrives in Leningrad 
on visit. 

Brezhnev receives Canadian Ambassador. 


6 Exchange of messages of congratulations on 


agricultural successes in Belorussian SSR 
published. 

Khrushchev and Brezhnev receive Chinese 
delegation headed by Liu Shao-chi. 


Opening of Kiev subway. 


7 First Deputy Premier Mikoyan receives R. 

Dowling. 

Government reception in celebration of 
October Revolution anniversary. 

Messages of congratulations from foreign 
countries on forty-third anniversary of Oc- 
tober Revolution published. 

Soviet Defense Minister’s anniversary decree 
published. 

Kozlov’s speech of November 6 to Moscow 
City Sovict published. 


10 Announcement of meeting of the Supreme 
Sovict on December 20. 

Announcement that elections of rural and 
city raion people’s courts in the RSFSR will 
take place on December 18. 

Khrushchev’s telegrarn of congratulations 
to American president-clect Kennedy published. 

Foreign ministers of USSR and Albania 
exchange messages of congratulations on 
fifteenth anniversary of establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

Gromyko sends letter to Nigerian Premier 
suggesting the establishment of a Soviet 
embassy in Lagos. 

Khrushchev’s telegram to President Sukarno 
on Indonesian Hero’s Day published. 


11 Composition of Soviet delegations to Eleventh 
Session of the General Conference of UNESCO 
announced. 

Kozlov receives Cuban youth delegation. 
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Soviet note to British government regarding 


extradition of alleged war criminal now 
living in England published. 
Death of Estonian writer Hans Lebereht. 
Albanian Ambassador holds reception to 
celebrate fifteenth anniversary of establishment 


of diplomatic relations with USSR. 


Soviet note to Norwegian government re- 
garding construction of air bases in Spitzbergen 
Islands published in Foreign Ministry state- 
ment. 

Kennedy’s reply to Khrushchev’s telegram 
of congratulations published. 

Ten-day festival of Ukrainian literature and 
art opens in Moscow. 

Secretary General of the English Society for 
Cultural USSR 
Moscow for home. 


Relations with the leaves 
Delegations of Sovict scientists and agri- 
cultural specialists arrives in Warsaw. 
Plenary session of Central Committee of 
Tadzhik Communist Party in  Stalinabad. 
Meeting of Sverdlovsk Oblast Party action 
group in Sverdlovsk. 
Awards to Azerbaidzhani teachers and edu- 


cation workers announced. 


student scminar 


Khrushchev’s 
for the peaceful solution of the German 


message to 


question in Berlin published. 

Karakum Canal brought into operation. 
Announcement that President Kekkonen of 

Finland will make state visit to the USSR on 

November 20. 


Announcement of change in the gold content 
of the ruble and new foreign exchange rate. 

Message of congratulations on opening of 
Barnaul synthetic fiber factory. 

Belgian Ambassador holds reception. 

Khrushchev receives Indian Ambassador. 

Fortieth anniversary of conclusion of Civil 
War. 

Khrushchev’s greetings to Eleventh Session 
of General Conference of UNESCO in Paris 
published. 

Exchange of telegrams with King of Saudi 
Arabia on anniversary of his accession pub- 
lished. 

Fourth Congress of Azerbaidzhani teachers 
in Baku ends. 

Institute of Medical Specialists opens in 


Leningrad. 
Bolshoi Ballet group leaves Moscow to 
tour Denmark. 
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Announcement of agreement for supply of 
Soviet jet planes to Morocco. 

Czechoslovak economic delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Sudanese Ambassador holds reception on 
Sudanese Revolution Day. 

Ceremonial opening in Moscow of Uni- 
versity of the Friendship of Peoples. 

Announcement of award of diploma to 
N. I. Kabanov for his of the 
“Kabanov effect.” 


Minister of 


discovery 


Finnish Trade and Industry 


returns home from Moscow. 


Announcement of forthcoming visit of King 
of Cambodia. 
Khrushchev’s speech at opening of Uni- 
versity of the Friendship of Peoples published 
Message of congratulations to Khorezn 
Oblast 
successes. 
Moroccan Ambassador holds reception. 


Party Committee on agricultural 


Fourteenth session of the Sovict-Rumanian 


Commission for Scientific and Technica 


Cooperation ends in Bucharest. 


Exchange of telegrams on seventh anniversary 
of Cambodian independence published. 

Deputy Premicr Zasyadko receives head of 
Czechoslovak economic delegation. 

Gathering in honor of Leo Tolstoy in 
Bolshoi Theater. 

Kosygin receives Rumanian Ambassador 

Czechoslovak Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 

Fortieth anniversary of formation of Mari 
ASSR. 

Moroccan mission 


rood-will arrives in 
u 


Moscow. 


Chilean parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Finnish President Kekkonen arrives in Moscow. 

Burmese cultural delegation calls on Furts- 
eva. 

Mikoyan receives delegation ot Cuban revo- 
lutionary organizations. 

Kosygin receives Czechoslovak Deputy 
Premier Simunek. 

Plenary session of Lipetsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Khrushchev receives Ho Chi Minh. 

Kekkonen calls on Khrushchev and Brezh- 


nev. 





mission calls on 


Moroccan good-will 
Khrushchev and Brezhnev. 

Soviet State Bank meeting in Moscow. 

Trade talks between Vietnamese and Soviet 


delegations open in Moscow. 

Mexican Chargé d’Affaires holds reception 
on fiftieth anniversary of Mexican Revolution. 

22 American assistant air attaché Macdonald 

ordered to leave country within 48 hours. 

Khrushchev’s speech of November 21 at 
dinner in honor of Kekkonen published. 

Conference on the use of ultra sound in 
industry opens in Moscow. 

Peruvian singer Yma Sumak opens tour 
in Moscow. 

Mukhitdinov receives delegation of Cuban 
journalists. 

Novikov receives Simunek. 

Delegation of Cuban revolutionary organiza- 
tions leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of railroad 
arrives in Washington. 

Furtseva receives British Ambassador. 

Coal industry conference opens in Stalino 
(Donets Basin). 

Khrushchev receives UAR Ambassador. 

Finno-Soviet talks in Moscow. 


Soviet workers 


23 Khrushchev’s answer to Pravda questions on 
disarmament published. 
Announcement of 
King of Libya. 
Finland-USSR Society delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 
Soviet UN delegation holds press conference 
on Congo situation. 
Session of World Peace Council opens in 
Bucharest. 


forthcoming visit of 


24 Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon given by 
Kekkonen in Finnish embassy on November 
23 published. 

Turbo-prop airliner Il-18 begins regular 
flights on Moscow-Krasnoyarsk route. 

Algerian national ensemble arrives in USSR. 

Zasyadko receives Simunek. 

Group of Polish economics experts arrives 
in Moscow. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet holds 
reception in honor of Kekkonen. 

Plenary session of Buryat Oblast Party 
Committee in Ulan-Ude. 

Moroccan good-will mission leaves Moscow 
for Helsinki. 

Finno-Soviet talks end in Moscow and 
Kekkonen leaves for home. 
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25 Enver Hoxha and Mehmet 

Moscow to return to Albania. 

Mikoyan receives Tunisian Ambassador. 

Khrushchev receives A. Escalante, Secretar 
of the National Committee of the People’s 
Socialist Party of Cuba. 

Moroccan military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Cuban cultural delegation leaves Mosco 
for home. 

Finno-Soviet communiqué on Kekkonen 


Shehu lea 


visit to Moscow published. 

Meeting in Moscow to discuss new curren 
reform reported. 

Announcement that economic discussions 
are taking place in Moscow between the USSR 
and East Germany. 


Novikov receives Tunisian Ambassador. 


26 Brezhnev receives Chilean parliamentary dele 

gation. 

Khrushchev receives Gomulka. 

Khrushchev receives members of tl 
Moroccan military delegation. 

Plenary session of Voronezh Oblast Part 
Committee. 

Plenary session of Stalingrad Oblast Part 
Committee. 

Furtseva receives Hungarian Minister of! 
Education and Culture. 


to 
~~ 


Session of the Supreme Soviet of the Latvian 
SSR ends in Riga. 

Announcement of forthcoming visit of 
UAR Vice-President Abdul Hakim Amer. 


28 Norodom Sihanuk, King of Cambodia, arrives 
in Moscow. 

Norodom Sihanuk pays call on Brezhnev 
and Khrushchev. 

Ratification of trade and navigation pact 
with North Korea signed in Moscow on 
June 22. 

Chilean parliamentary 
Moscow for Prague. 

Zasyadko receives Tunisian Ambassador. 

Gromyko sends telegram of congratulations 
to Albanian Foreign Minister on sixteenth 
anniversary of proclamation of Albanian 
republic, 


delegation leaves 


29 Norodom Sihanuk holds reception in honor of 
Brezhnev and Khrushchev. 
Soviet-Cambodian talks begin in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Secretary General of 
Brazilian Communist Party. 
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Plenary session of Vologda Oblast Party 
Committee. 

Yugoslav Ambassador holds reception on 
Yugoslav Republic Day. 

Albanian Ambassador holds reception on 
sixteenth anniversary of Albanian Republic. 

Zasyadko receives Bulgarian Deputy Premier 
Todorov. 


Meeting of the Secretariat of the Board of 
the Union of Soviet Journalists in Moscow. 
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Exchange of telegrams with General Abbud 
on second anniversary of Sudanese Revolution 
Day published. 

Khrushchev’s 
Mauretanian Prime Minister on Mauretania’s 
first steps toward independence. 


message of grectings to 


Khrushchev’s speech at luncheon in honor of 
Norodom Sihanuk on November 29 published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Brezhnev 
and Lebanese President Chehab on Lebanese 
Independence Day published. 





Changes and Appointments 


P. K. Eroshin appointed ambassador to Cyprus. 
K. P. Zhukov replaced by S. T. Puzikov as 
first secretary of the Lipetsk Oblast Party 
Committee. 


+ D. Ts. Tsyrempilon released from his duties 


as chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Buryat ASSR and replaced by 
A. U. Khakhalov. 

A. U. Modogoev appointed chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Buryat ASSR in 
place of V. P. Filippov. 

A. U. Khakhalov replaced by V. P. Filippov 
as first secretary of the Buryat Oblast Party 
Committee. 

V.I. Ivanov released from his duties as 
ambassador to Albania. 


I. V. Shikin appointed ambassador to 


Albania. 
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G.I. Fomin appointed ambassador to the 
Somali Republic. 

A. M. Shkolnikov replaced by S. D. Khitrov 
as first secretary of the Voronezh Oblast Party 
Committee. 

I. K. Zhegalin replaced by A. M. Shkolni- 
kov as first secretary of the Stalingrad Oblast 
Party Committee. 

A. A. Epishev released from his duties as 
ambassador to Rumania. 

I. K. Zhegalin appointed ambassador to 
Rumania. 

I. K. Zamchevsky released from his dutics 
as ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

I. S. Latunov replaced by V.S. Milov as 
first secretary of the Vologda Oblast Party 
Committee. 
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Complete List of Institute Publications 


I. PERIODICALS 


VESTNIK (In Russian): 


Nos. 1 to 7, 1951 to 1953; 
Nos. 1 to 6, 1954; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1956; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1958; 
Nos. 1 to 4, 1959; 
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to 3 1960. 


1957; No. 3, 1958. 


BULLETIN (Monthly, In English): 
March to December, 1954; 
January to December, 1955; 
January to December, 1956; 
January to December, 1957; 
January to December, 1958; 
January to December, 1959; 
January to December, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1954; 1955; 1956; 1957; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 


7, 1959; No. 


10, 11, 12, 1958; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 


7, 1960. 


DERGI (In Turkish): 
Nos. 1 to 3, 1955; 
Nos. 4 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 11, 1957; 
Nos. 12 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 15 to 18, 1959; 
Nos. 19 to 22, 1960. 


No longer available: Nos. 1, 2, 1955; Nos. 
7, 1956; 1957; Nos. 12, 14, 1958; Nos. 15, 


16, 18, 1959; No. 20, 1960. 


UKRAINSKY ZBIRNYK (In Ukrainian): 
No. 1, 1954; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1955; 
Nos. 5 to 7, 1956; 
Nos. 8 to 10, 1957; 
Nos. 11 to 14, 1958; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 1959; 
No. 17, 1960. 
No longer available: No. 4 
1957; No. 15, 1959. 


1955; 1956; 
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1953; 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 1954; 1955; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 1956; No. 1, 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW (In English): 

No. 1, 1955; 

Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 

Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 

No. 6, 1958; 

No. 7, 1959; 

No. 8, 1960. 

No longer available: 1955; Nos. 2, 3, 

No. 5, 1957; No. 6, 1958. 


BELARUSKI ZBORNIK (In Belorussian): 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1955; 
Nos. 3 to 5, 1956; 
Nos. 6 to 8, 1957; 
No. 9, 1958; 
Nos. 10 and 11, 1959; 
No. 12, 1960. 


No longer available: 1955; Nos. 3, 5, 


Nos. 6, 8, 1957; No. 9, 1958; No. 11, 1959. 


BELORUSSIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6, 1958; 
No. 7, 1959; 
No. 8, 1960. 
No longer available: 1956; 1957; No. 6, 


CAUCASIAN REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1955; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1956; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1957; 
No. 6 and 7, 1958; 
No. 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960. 
No longer available: 1955; 1956; 
No. 6, 1958. 
SOW JETSTUDIEN (In German): 
No. 1, 1956; 
Nos. 2 to 4, 1957; 
Nos. 5 and 6, 1958; 
Nos. 7 and 8, 1959; 
No. 9, 1960. 
No longer available: 1956; 1957; No. 5, 
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STUDIES ON THE SOVIET UNION 
(In English): 
No. 1, 1957; 
No. 2, 1958; 
No. 3, 1959; 
Nos. 4 and 5, 1960. 
No longer available: 1957; 1958; 1959. 


ARABIC REVIEW (In Arabic): 
No. 1, 1958; 
Nos. 2 and 3, 1959; 
No. 4, 1960. 
No longer available: 1958. 


Il. CONFERENCE 


Materialy konferentsii nauchnykh rabotnikov (emi- 
crantov), sostoyavsheisya v Myunkhene 11-14 yanvarya 
1951 g. (Proceedings of the First Institute Con- 
11-14, 1951), 


ference in Munich on January 
5 Volumes. (No longer available.) 


Materialy konferentsii Instituta, sostoyavshesya v 
Nyu Iorke 20-22 marta 1953 g (Proceedings of the 
Second Institute Conference in New York on 
March 20-22, 1953), 228 pp. 


The Results of the Nineteenth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the USSR and the Death of Stalin 
(Proceedings of the Second Institute Conference 
in New York on March 20—22, 1953), 140 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


SSSR segodnya i zavtra. Trudy konferentsii Instituta, 
sostoyavsheisya 15-17 avgusta 1953 2. v Myunkhene 
(The USSR Today and Tomorrow. Proceedings 
of the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15-17, 1953), 214 pp. 


The USSR Today and Tomorrow (Proceedings of 
the Third Institute Conference in Munich on 
August 15—17, 1953), 208 pp. (No longer avail- 
able.) 


Academic Freedom Under the Soviet Regime (Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference in New York on 


April 3—4, 1954), 120 pp. (No longer available.) 


IV konferentsiya Instituta (Tuttsing bliz Myun- 
1954 2.). Doklady i diskussii 
(Proceedings of the Fourth Institute Conference in 


khena, 5-7 iyulya 
Munich-Tutzing on July 5-7, 1954: The Present 
Situation and Future Prospects in the Political, 
Economic and Nationality Questions in the USSR), 
2 Volumes. 


THE EAST TURKIC REVIEW (In English): 
No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1960. 
No longer available: 1958; 1959. 


PROBLEMES SOVIETIQUES (In French): 


No. 1, 1958; 
No. 2, 1959; 
No. 3, 1960. 


No longer available: 1958; 1959. 


REPORTS 


V konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 25-27 aprelya 
1955 2.). Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Fifth Institute Conference in Munich on April 
25-27, 1955: The Soviet Government's Policy of 
a “Sharp Increase,” its Results and the Reasons for 
its Abandonment), 304 pp. 


(Myunkhen, 28-30 
iyulya 1955 SSSR, 
Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the Sixth In- 
stitute Conference in Munich on July 28-30, 1955: 
The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR), 


Instituta 


2.). Zadachi i metody izucheniya 


V1 konferentsiya 


148 pp. (No longer available.) 


The Aims and Methods of Research on the USSR 
(Proceedings of the Sixth Institute Conference in 
Munich on July 28—30, 1955), 


available.) 


56 pp. (No longer 
PI 
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Soviet Union in 1 j 


Report on the 56 (Proceedings 
of the Seventh Institute Conference in New York 
on April 28—29, 1956), 218 pp. (No longer 


available.) 


VIII konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 23-24 
iyulya 1956 g.). XX sezd KPSS i sovetskaya de 
stvitelnost. Doklady i diskussii (Proceedings of the 
Eighth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
23-24, 1956: The Twentieth Party Congress and 
Soviet Reality), 212 pp. 

Forty Years of the Soviet Regime (Proceedings of 
the Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957), 164 pp. 


LX konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 26—27 ivu 


lya, 1957 g.). 40 let sovetskoi vlasti (Proceedings of the 


Ninth Institute Conference in Munich on July 
26—27, 1957: Forty Years of the Soviet Regime), 


168 pp. (No longer available.) 








AX konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 25—26 
iyulya, 1958 ¢.). Sovremennoe sovetskoe obshchestvo 
(Proceedings of the Tenth Institute Conference 
in Munich on July 25—26, 1958: Soviet Society 
Today), 196 pp. 


Soviet Society Today (Proceedings of the Tenth 
Institute Conference in Munich on July 25—26, 
1958), 152 pp. 


Problems of Soviet Foreign Policy (Proceedings of 
the Eleventh Institute Conference in Munich on 
July 24—25, 1959), 148 pp. 


Islam and Communism (Proceedings of a Special 
Conference of the Institute in New York on 
June 25, 1960), 72 pp. 





AT konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkben, 24-25 


iyulya, 1959 g.) Problemy sovetskoi vneshnei politiki 
(Proceedings of the Eleventh Institute Conference 


in Munich on July 24—25, 1959: Problems of 


Soviet Foreign Policy), 182 pp. 


AIl konferentsiya Instituta (Myunkhen, 27—29 ok- 
tyabrya, 1960 g.) Problemy sovetskoi vnutrennei 
politiki (Proceedings of the Twelfth Institute 
Conference in Munich on October 27—29, 1960: 
Problems of Soviet Internal Policy). (In Prepara- 
tion.) 


Problems of Soviet Internal Policy (Proceedings of 
the Twelfth Institute Conference in Munich on 
October 27—29, 1960. (In Preparation.) 


ll. PRINTED EDITIONS 


1 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR v0 vto- 
ruyu mirovuyu voinn (The Financial System of the 
USSR During World War II), 1951, 22 pp. 


2 Mikorsky, B. Razrushenie kulturno-istoriches- 
kikh pamyainikov v Kieve v 1934-1936 godakh (The 
Destruction of Cultural and Art Memorials in 
Kiev, 1934-36), 1951, 22 pp. 


3 Saaruni, G. Borba Armyanskoi tserkvi protiv 
bolshevizma (The Struggle of the Armenian Church 
against Bolshevism), 1951, 30 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


4 Galin, P. Kak proizvodilis perepisi naseleniya v 
SSSR (Census Methods in the USSR), 1951, 50 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


5 Schulz, G. Sanitarnaya i protivoepidemicheskaya 
rabota v SSSR (Public Health and Anti-Epidemic 
Measures in the USSR), 1951, 48 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Rzhevsky, L. Yazyk i totalitarizm (Language 
and Totalitarianism), 1951, 64 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


7 Grechko, V. Kommunisticheskoe vospitanie 
SSSR (Communist Education in the USSR), 1951, 
56 pp. (No longer available.) 


8 Legostaev, F. Fizicheskoe vospitanie i sport v 
SSSR (Physical Education and Sports in the 
USSR), 1952, 54 pp. (No longer available.) 


9 Semenov, N. Sovetsky sud i karatelnaya politika 
(Soviet Courts of Justice and Penal Policy), 1952, 
146 pp. (No longer available.) 
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10 Valensky, Yu. Akademik E. A. Kosminsky i 
voprosy interpretatsii istorii Srednikh vekov v sovetskot 
shkole (Academician E. A. Kosminsky and the 
Interpretation of Medieval History in the Soviet 
School), 1954, 110 pp. 


11 Karov, D. Partizanskoe dvizhenie » SSSR 1 
1941-1945 gg. (Partisan Activity in the USSR 
from 1941 Through 1945), 1954, 118 pp. (No 
longer available.) 


12 Miller, M. A. Arkbeologiya v SSSR (Ar- 
cheology in the USSR), 1954, 150 pp. 


13 Spisok russkikh sokrashchenii, primenyaemykh v 
SSSR (List of Russian Abbreviations), 1954, 
314 pp. 


14 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Transportnoe 
znachenie gidrotekbnicheskikh sooruzhenit SSSR (The 
Importance of Hydrotechnical Projects for Soviet 
Transport), 1954, 200 pp. 


15 Arkhimovich, A. Selektsiya i semenovodstvo 
sakharnoi svekly v SSSR (Sugar Beets in the USSR: 
Selection and Seed-Raising), 1954, 170 pp. 


16 Fedorovsky, N. N. Usloviya proezzhaemosti 
gruntovykh dorog SSSR (Utilization of Dirt Roads 
in the USSR), 1954, 168 pp. 


17 Rink, N. Sovetskoe mezhdunarodnoe chasinoe 
pravo i wneshnetorgovye sdelki (Soviet International 
Private Law and Foreign Trade Agreements), 
1954, 70 pp. 

18 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm na putyakb k ustano- 
vleniyu kontrolya nad Belorussiei (The Development 
of Bolshevik Control over Belorussia), 1954, 
68 pp. (No longer available.) 
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19 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnaya istoriya i kultura 
Severnogo Prichernomorya v sovetskom nauchnom 
issledovanii (Soviet Research on the Ancient 
History and Culture of the Northern Black Sea 
Coast), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available.) 


20 Adamovich, A. Yakub Kolas u supratsive 
savetyzatsyi (Jakub Kolas’ Resistance to Sovieti- 
zation), 1955, 56 pp. (No longer available.) 


21 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Ukrainska Aka- 
demiya Nauk: Narys istorii — Chastyna I, 1918-1930 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: 
Part I, 1918-1930), 1955, 148 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


22 Philipov, A. Nauchny sotsializm i nauka ob 
obshchestve (Scientific Socialism and Social Science), 
1955, 160 pp. (No longer available.) 


23 Yakovlev, B. Kontsentratsionnye lageri SSSR 
(Concentration Camps in the USSR), 1955, 256 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


24 Traho, R. Severny Kavkaz kak zdravnitsa SSSR 
(The North Caucasus: The Health Center of the 
USSR), 1955, 76 pp. (No longer available). 


25 Nedasek, N. Bolshevizm v revolyutsionnom 
dvizhenii Belorussii (Bolshevism in the Revolu- 
tionary Movement of Belorussia), 1956, 152 pp. 


26 Artemev, V. P. Rezhim i okbrana ispravitelno- 
trudovykh lagerei MVD (Living Conditions and 
Policing of MVD Corrective Labor Camps), 1954, 
224 pp. 

27 Zenkovsky, V. V. O mnimom materializme 
russkoi nauki i filosofii (The Imaginary Materialism 
of Russian Science and Philosophy), 1956, 72 pp. 


28 Krylov, I. Systema osvity v Ukraini: 1917-1930 
(The Educational System in the Ukraine, 1917 — 
1930), 1956, 96 pp. 


29 Uratadze, G. I. Obrazovanie i konsolidatsiya 
Gruzinskoi demokraticheskoi respubliki (The Crea- 
tion and Consolidation of the Georgian Demo- 
cratic Republic), 1956, 120 pp. 


30 Kotsevalov, A. Antichnoe rabstvo i revolyutsii 
rabov v sovetskoi istoricheskoi literature (Soviet Studies 
of Ancient Slavery and Slave Uprisings), 1956, 
62 pp. 

31 Yurchenko,O. Pryroda i funktsiya sovyetskykh 
federatyonykh form (The Nature and Functions of 
the Soviet Federative Forms), 1956, 128 pp. 


32 von Kultschytskyj, A. Die marxistisch- 
somjetische Konzeption des Menschen im Lichte der 
westlichen Psychologie, 1956, 112 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


33 Kovankovsky, P. Byudzhet SSSR (Istoriko- 
kritichesky obzor) (The Budget of the USSR. A 
Brief Historical Criticism), 1956, 152 pp. 

34 Pigido, F. Uskraina pid bolshevytskoyn oku- 
patsiyieyx (The Ukraine Under Bolshevik Occupa- 
tion), 1957, 140 pp. 

35 Donskoi, S. Sovetskoe izobrazitelnoe iskusstvo 
(The Soviet Fine Arts), 1957, 76 pp. 

36 Lebed, A. and Yakovlev, B. Soviet Water- 
ways. The Development of the Inland Navigation 
System in the USSR. (English Edition), 1956, 168 pp. 


37 Kischkowsky, A. Die sowjetische Religions- 
politik und die Russische Orthodoxe Kirche, 1957, 
162 pp. (No longer available.) 

38 Adamovich, A. Opposition to Sovietization in 
Belorussian Literature (1917—1957), 1958, 204 pp. 

39 Holubnychy, V. The Industrial Output of the 
Ukraine 1913-1956: A Statistical Analysis, 1957, 
64 pp. (No longer available.) 

4O Genocide in the USSR: Studies in Group 
Destruction, 1958, 280 pp. (No longer available.) 

41 Avtorkhanov, A. Stalin and the Soviet 
Communist Party, 1959, 388 pp. 

42 Bogolepov, A. Tserkov pod vlastyun kommu- 
nizma (The Church Under Communist Domi- 
nation), 1959, 204 pp. 

43 Polonska-Vasylenko, N. Ukrainska Akade- 
miya Nauk: Narys istorii—Chastyna II, 1931-1941 
(History of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences: 
Part II, 1931—1941), 1958, 212 pp. 

44 Urban, P. Smena tendentsii v sovetskoi istorio- 
grafii (Changing Trends in Soviet Historiography), 
1959, 60 pp. 

4§ Martschenko, B. Osnovnye cherty khozyaistva 
poslestalinskoi epokhi (Basic Features of the Post- 
Stalin Economy), 1959, 96 pp. 

46 Gaev, A., Boris Pasternak and Dr. Zhivago, 
1959, 20 pp. (No longer available.) 

47 Kostiuk, H., Stalinist Rule in the Ukraine, 
1960, 162 pp. 

48 Holubnychy, V., The Mechanization of 
Soviet Agriculture. (In Preparation.) 

4&9 Paramonov, A., Abiatsiya v borbe s lesnymi 
vreditelyami v SSSR (Aerial Control of Forest Pests 
in the USSR), 1959, 76 pp. 

50 Hadjibeyli, D., Antiislamistskaya propaganda 
i ee metody » Azerbaidzhane (Anti-Islamic Propa- 
ganda and its Methods in Azerbaidzhan), 1959, 
88 pp. 
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51 Soviet Youth. Twelve Komsomol Histories, 
1959, 256 pp. 

52 Molodezh Sovetskogo Soyuza. Sbornik statei 
(Youth in the Soviet Union. A Collection of 
Articles), 1959, 104 pp. 

53 Youth in the Soviet Union. A Collection of 
Articles, 1959, 96 pp. (No longer available.) 

54 Solovey, D., Usraina wv sistemi sovetskobo 
koloniyalizmu (The Ukraine in the Soviet Colonial 
Network), 1959, 198 pp. 

§5 Hlybinny, U., Vierzig Jahre weissruthenischer 
Kultur unter den Sowjets, 1959, 146 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

56 Fedenko, P. Novaya “Istoriya KPSS” (A 
New History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), 1960, 140 pp. 

§7 Arkhimovich, A. Rastenievodstve SSSR (Plant 
Cultivation in the USSR), 1960, 232 pp. 


58 Kischkowsky, A. Die sowjetische Religions- 
politik und die Russische Orthodoxe Kirche (Second 
Revised Edition), 1960, 172 pp. 


59 Religion in the USSR (A Symposium), 1960, 
236 pp. 


60 Kandelaki, K. Narodnoe khozyaistvo Gruzii 
(The National Economy of Georgia). (In Pre- 
paration.) 


61 Fedenko, P. Marksystski i bolchevytski teorii 
natsionalnoho pytannya (The Marxist and Bolshevik 
Theories on the Nationality Problem), 1960, 
76 pp. 


62 Burg, D. Oppozitsionnye nastroeniya molodezhi 
v gody posle ottepeli (Opposition Trends Among 
Youth in the Years Following “The Thaw”), 
1960, 64 pp. 


IV. MIMEOGRAPHED EDITIONS 


1 Marchenko, V. Planirovanie nauchnoi raboty v 
SSSR (The Planning of Scientific Work in the 
USSR), 1953, 44 pp. (No longer available.) 


2 Semenov, N. Sistema sovetskoi yustitsii (The 
Soviet Judicial System), 1953, 28 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

Semenov, N. The Soviet Judicial System as 
Represented in Diagrams, 1953, 28 pp. 


3 Krylov, K. Gotovnost traktornogo parka k 
posevnoi kampanii 1953 g. v SSSR (The Preparedness 
of the Tractor Supply for the Spring Sowing of 
1953), 1953, 12 pp. (No longer available). 


4 Zaitsov, A. Dinamika naseleniya SSSR na 
1952 god (Dynamics of the Soviet Population for 
1952), 1953, 90 pp. (No longer available.) 


5 Krylov, K. Khod vesennikh rabot » SSSR v 1953 
godu (The Course of Agricultural Spring Activity 
in the USSR in 1953), 1953, 22 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


6 Ukazatel periodicheskikh izdanii emigratsii iz 
Rossii i SSSR za 1919-1952 gg. (Index of Emigré 
Publications from 1919 through 1952), 1953, 
166 pp. 


7 K sovremennomu sostoyaniyu selskogo khozyaistva 
» SSSR—sbornik statei (The Present Agricultural 
Situation in the USSR: A Symposium), 1953, 
50 pp. (No longer available.) 

8 Vuutrennyaya i wneshnyaya. politika SSSR 
(Soviet Domestic and Foreign Policy), 1953, 48pp. 
(No longer available.) 
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9 Krylov, K. Khod letnikh i osennikh rabot »v SSSR 
v 1953 godu (The Course of Summer and Autumn 
Agricultural Activities in the USSR in 1953), 1954, 
40 pp. (No longer available.) 


10 Kolosov, M. Kommunisticheskaya partiya i 
Sovetskaya armiya (The Communist Party and the 
Soviet Army), 1954, 52 pp. (No longer available.) 


11 Tush, B. Presledovanie Tserkvi v Polshe 
(Persecution of the Church in Poland), 1954, 54 pp. 
(No longer available.) 


12 Ukazatel sovetskoi periodicheskoi pechati (An 
Index of Soviet Periodicals), 1954, 152 pp. 


13 Karmakov, A. M. Reaktsiya sovetskogo 
naseleniya na propagandu (The Soviet Population’s 
Reaction to Propaganda), 1954, 62 pp. (No longer 
available.) 


14 Poplujko, A. Proizvodstvo tovarov shirokogo 
potrebleniya vw SSSR — 1951-1955 (Consumer 
Goods Production in the USSR — 1951-1955), 
1954, 64 pp. (No longer available.) 


15 Semenov, N. Gosudarstvennoe ustroistvo 1 
organy upravileniya SSSR i RSFSR (Government 
Structure and Organs of Administration in the 
USSR and RSFSR — In Diagrams), 1954, 162 pp. 


16 Kovankovsky, P. L. Finansy SSSR posle 
Vitoroi mirovoi voiny (Soviet Finance since World 
War II), 1954, 80 pp. 
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17 Marin, Yu. Problema uvelicheniya proizvodstva 
zerna i osvoeniya tselinnykh i zalezhnykh zemel (The 
Problem of Increased Grain Production and the 
Cultivation of Virgin and Fallow Lands), 1954, 
36 pp. (No longer available.) 

18 Renning, R. Ekonomicheskie vzaimootnosheniya 
Estonii i SSSR do 1940 g. (Estonian-Soviet Eco- 
nomic Relations before 1940), 1953, 58 pp. 

19 Uranov, P. Rol gosudarstvennogo banka v rabote 
mestnoi promyshlennosti (The Role of the State Bank 
in Local Industry), 1954, 72 pp. 

20 Arkhimovich, A. Zernovye kultury SSSR- 
kblebnye zlaki (Grain Farming in the USSR — 
Cereals), 1954, 104 pp. 

21 Arkhimovich, A. Kultura khlopchainika » 
SSSR (Cotton Cultivation in the USSR), 1954, 
110 pp. 

22 Mertsalov, V., Krylov, K., Dudin, L. 
K issledovaniyu problem psikhologicheskoi voiny (On 
Psychological Warfare), 1955, 132 pp. 

23 Gaev, A. Tsenzura sovetskoi pechati (Soviet 
Press Censorship), 1955, 52 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

24 Sova, G. Do istorii bolshevytskoi diysnosty (On 
the History of Bolshevik Reality), 1955, 
108 pp. (No longer available.) 

25 Seduro, V. I. Dostoevskovedenie v SSSR 
(Dostoevsky Research in the USSR), 1955, 
80 pp. 

26 Kovalevsky, M. Opozytsiini rukhy v Ukraini 
i natsionalna polityka SSSR — 1920-1954 (Opposi- 
tion Movements in the Ukraine and the National 
Policy of the USSR — 1920-1954), 1955, 74 pp. 
(No longer available.) 

27 Kalinovsky, G. Sostoyanie molochnoi promysh- 
lennosti SSSR v predvoenny i poslevoenny period (The 
State of the Soviet Dairy Industry in the Pre- and 
Postwar Years), 1955, 100 pp. (No longer 
available.) 

28 Dyachenko, S. Po woprosam organizatsii 
kolkbozov »v SSSR (On Kolkhoz Organization in 
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